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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FEATURES OF THE NEW YORK CAMPAIGN. 


O other election this year, state or municipal, is attracting 
the attention commanded by the Fusion-Tammany fight in 
New York City. New York outclasses four-fifths of the States in 
the number of its voters (625,000), and nowhere else is the electo- 
rate so crowded into a small area, so varied in character and so in- 
viting to bizarre campaign methods. The pedestrian is greeted at 
every turn with the legend “ Vote for Low and keep the grafters 
out” inscribed on banners, fences, and dead walls, and if he thinks 
to escape these by boarding a street-car, he is confronted with 
Tammany placards bearing the sentiments reproduced in the ac- 
companying diagrams. One Low banner proclaims that “ No thief, 
gambler, or dive-keeper will vote for Low,” and then asks, “ Who 
will you vote for?” while a few blocks away a Devery banner ap- 
peals for support from those who favor “a liberal enforcement of 
the law.” The Tammany street banners display merely the names 
and portraits of the candidates. One flaring Tammany poster in- 
tended for display at the stations along the elevated road fell into 
the hands of a bill-poster who located it next to the poster of a 
burglar-insurance company, bearing a picture of a thug with re- 
volver and dark lantern, and the warning, “ Look out for thieves and 
burglars ! Get protection against them!” The street corners have 
been thronged every evening with crowds listening to the “ cart-tail 
orators” or “ spellbinders,” or viewing the pictures, cartoons, and 
campaign arguments thrown on canvas by stereopticons and mov- 
ing-picture machines. At one point two rival stereopticons were 
brought into play by Fusion and Tammany, with megaphone com- 
ments on each other’s pictures. On Sundays, when other forms of 
“spellbinding ” take a rest, the clergy have taken up the campaign 
and have launched against Tammany such alliterative accusations 
as “loot, lust, and lawlessness,” and “greed, graft, and grog,” to 
quote from two sermons. Nor has poetry been lacking. Here is 
a poem from the Tammany campaign-book : 


Seth Low, he has got a fine yacht, 
Of money he’s got a big pot, 
But the people don't care 
To have him for a mayor, 
And its dollars to doughnuts they'll not. 





There is an old woman called Low, 
Whose pockets run over with dough ; 
She wants to be mayor, 
But we’re going to take care 
That she hasn’t a ghost of a show. 
The same poet, in another poem, makes a plea for more educa- 
tional facilities ! 


The Sun prints a “campaign alphabet” in verse, of which the 
following are a few stanzas: 
L is for Mayor Seth Low, 
Head of the fusion show. 
Gaily arrayed 
He leads the parade, 
And his circus is surely a go 


M is McClellan, the Colonel, 
Cause of dissension intolonel. 
When the smoke clears away 
On the next ballot-day, 
He’ll find himself licked most infotonel 


P is for Uncle Tom Platt, 

The old man knows when to stand. pat. 
He votes in Owego, 
But locates his ego 

Right here on the Isle of Manhat 

X is the term to describe 

The price of a vote-getting bribe 
When contests are bright 
There are X-spots in sight 

For a shockingly numerous tribe 

Z’s the political Zoo, 

Gruber, McCarren, Garoo, 
Sullivans, Cits, 
Lindinger Fritz, 

Woodruff and Fornes, the “‘ me too.” 

Predictions are also plenty. “ We will carry all five boroughs, 
even including Brooklyn,” says Charles F. Murphy, the leader of 
Tammany Hall; “everything points to a big majority for the 
Democratic ticket.” The Brooklyn C7¢/zen, on the other hand, 
the organ of the McLaughlin Democratic machine in Brooklyn, 
which is engaged in a life-and-death struggle with Tammany, says 
that Tammany Hall “is doomed to a crushing defeat.” And the 
New York Commercial Advertiser (Fusion) declares that “ nothing 
can save Tammany now except carelessness on the part of its 
assailants, due to a belief that the victory is already won.” 

An entertaining and instructive dispute has been in progress be- 
tween the Tammany Hall leaders and ex-Chief of Police Devery 
in regard to the responsibility for “graft” during the last Tam- 
many administration. Col. George B. McClellan, the Tammany 
candidate for mayor, says that Devery was to blame for it, and 


pledges his own administration to political purity. He says: 


“*Red light’ and ‘graft’ stand for ‘Deveryism.’ Devery has 
been driven in contempt from the Democratic state convention ; 
he has been denied admittance in New York County to the councils 
of the Democratic party. The Democrats of his own district have 
repudiated him with loathing. Thus ostracized by the Democracy 
of the State, the county, and the district, the condemnation of 
Devery by the Democratic party is complete. His only purpose 
now is to serve my opponents by endeavoring to injure my candi- 
dacy. They are welcome to his aid. 

“ As for me, I solemnly declare that if elected mayor I shall ex- 
haust every endeavor to prevent any betrayal of public trust by 
those under me, and shall free this city from every vestige of 
‘graft’ and ‘red light.’ ” 

Charles F. Murphy, the Tammany Hall leader, has made a sim- 
ilar charge. Mr. Devery, who is the candidate of the “ Independ- 


ent People’s Party” for mayor, says in reply to “ Charley”: 


“There’s an insurrection on that nothing this side of the grave 
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can stop. On November 3 a mayor of New 
York will be elected who will jump down 
the throats of the politicians, gallop up their 
insides, and skin ’em alive. 

“We haven't any trust or combinations 
to hand us money as Tammany Hall has. 
And that reminds me, I see that our friends 
in Tammany Hall have put the muzzle on 
Charley. They are afraid he'll give off too 
much gas. He says I’m a collector. I 
never got $1 from Charley, and if I’m a col- 
lector, I guess there’s a lot due me from 
him. 

“Not only is his Eighteenth Assembly 
District honeycombed with his dives, but 
I want to put it down his neck that while 
his red light hangs over in the Borough 
Hotel there is also a lot of other places that 
he ought to put-up for. There’s his place 
in Fourteenth Street, a 15-ball poolroom, I 
guess. 

“Then there’s his 15-ball poolroom in 
Twenty-third Street that Charley never said 
anything about to me. And on Third Av- 
enue, clear up to Twenty-seventh Street, 
are some more of his 15-ball poolrooms that 
he’s never paid up on. 

“It’s about time he sent around his friend 
Dempsey with the assessments that’s due 
if I’m collecting from red-light places and 
poolrooms. He’s put it upto me that I’m 
the only person that can collect from those 
places, and if that’s so, I’m out to collect 
from him. I need the money. 

“When reform got in, Charley began to 
dust off his wings and get them painted 
white like an angel’s, so he could be ready 
for this campaign. 

“When I was chief, there was a policy 
that I had to follow, and if I had tried to 
interfere with it in any borough, my head 
would have been cut off. 

“When Charley wanted anything for his 
friends, for his collector Dempsey, I’d 
have had my head cut off if I’d tried to 
interfere. There ain’t anything in New 
York that Murphy won’t stand for, from 
a chop suey joint to a house of assignation. 


to what I say, why, here I am, and I’m responsible.” 
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A FUSION CAMPAIGN CARD. 
Other cards of similar design read : 


HEALTH. 
Under Mayor Lowa smaller death rate—s,o000 
lives thus saved. 
TENEMENTS. 
Mayor Low fights disease in the tenements— 
lammany let the poor die and didn’t care. 


PARKS. 
Mayor Low opened fourteen parks and play- 
grounds—Tammany made none. 


SCHOOLS. 
Mayor Low is spending $15,000,000 for schools 


Tammany shamefully neglected the schools. 


TRANSPORTATION. 
Mayor Low has pushed new subways, 
bridges, tunnels,and ferries—Tammany neg- 
lected all. 
HONESTY. 
Vote for Mayor Low—and keep the grafters 
out 


If Murphy objects 





HE “Reformers” 


declared that nearly every official of the 


and treated with consideration.” 


POctober 31, 1903 


POLYGLOT PRESS IN THE NEW 
YORK CAMPAIGN. 

*HE fact that more than one-third of the 
population of New York City, accord- 

ing to the last census, are foreign-born, 
gives interest to the comment on the munic- 
ipal campaign that appears in the New 
York newspapers published in foreign lan- 
guages. Germany leads in the number of its 
natives (some 325,000) living in New York; 
Ireland is next, with 275,000; Russia comes 
third, with 155,000, mostly Russian Jews; 
and Italy is fourth, with 150,000. More than 
1,250,000 persons of foreign birth, it is reck- 
oned, hailing from well-nigh every nation, 
now call New York their home; and nearly 
every nationality has its newspaper. There 
is an impression in some quarters that the 
foreign-born population in New York vote 
pretty solidly for Tammany; but this does 
not seem to be sustained by the utterances 
of their papers. “The record of Tam- 
many,” says the Auryer Nowojorski (Po- 
lish), “ is briefly told—it is graft, dishonesty, 
and protection of crimes and criminals; 
and the candidates of this organization are 
almost in every case associates and col- 
leagues of those they protect.” It advises its 
The Mew- 


Yorské Listy (Bohemian) similarly declares 


readers to vote for Mayor Low. 


that “every voter should help to keep out 
political bandits working only for their 
pockets, for the interests of Tammany, and 


against the interests of the city. True Dem- 


” 


ocrats,” it continues, “wishing the welfare 
of their party, prefer to rescue it from 
Tammany, which has used the name of 
Democracy to protect organized crime and 
prostitution.” Another anti-Tammany paper 
is the Bollettino della Sera (Italian), which 


urges its readers to “imitate the Germans 


and the Irish, who all vote, and who, therefore, are esteemed 


And altho in some of its ex- 








Democratic Administration was corrupt, and should be sent 
to prison. ‘*‘ When we have prosecuted the rascals,’ they said) 
“Sing Sing will not be large enough to hold them.” 
prosecuted? Why has been sent to prison? 


Who has been 


VOTE FOR 
McCLELLAN, GROUT and FORNES 


DEMOCRACY vs. REPUBLICANISM IS THE MAIN ISSUE 





OW is simply a Republican machine 
candidate posing as a reformer. 


VOTE FOR DEMOCRATS 
McCLELLAN, GROUT and FORNES 








DEMOCRATIC City should have Democratic Officials. The 
Democratic candidates are without reproach; able, com- 
petent and honest men. 


VOTE FOR 
McCLELLAN, GROUT and FORNES 














“ITIZENS’ UNION BOSS CUTTING is a Beet Sugar Trust 
Magnate. He is working to-day for the election of a Repub- 
lican Administration in 1904 in the interest of the Beet Root Sugar 
Trust, whom he represented in Washington. 
VOTE FOR 


McCLELLAN, GROUT and FORNES 








WORST Government 
New York City Ever Had!’’ 


550 


Reported in the Press, January 1, 1902, to October 1, 1903 


LOW-GREENE POLICE too busy in ‘awless 


raids and excise duty to protect the people! 


Vote for McCLELLAN, GROVT and FORNES 


‘‘The 








MURDERS 
HIGHWAY ROBBERIES 
BURGLARIES 











A FEW TAMMANY CAMPAIGN CARDS. 
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pressions it seems to take a neutral position, it adds as a 
“memorandum”: “Prevent the fall of the city government into 
Tammany’s clutches, into the hands of men like George McClel- 
lan, who says Tammany has nothing to ask forgiveness for.” Zhe 
Jewish World, published in “ Yiddish,” accuses Tammany of lying 
to get votes, calls attention to the past two years of “ clean govern- 
ment, free from graft, blackmail, red lights, and public plunder,” 
and asks: “ Which do you want—government for graft, or govern- 
ment for the public good?” Another journal that favors Low is 
the Oesterreichisch-Ungarische Zeitung (Austro-Hungarian), which 
ridicules McClellan’s “almost fatherly solicitude, really surprising 
for one so young, for the foreign-born citizens of this city, and 
especially those of Hungarian origin.” It then proceeds to quote 
McClellan’s effusive campaign praise of “the descendants of one 
of the loftiest martyrs in the cause of human liberty, Louis Kos- 
suth,” and throws a wet blanket over it all by recalling that “ it was 
the same McClellan, who, as president of the board of aldermen 
of this city, in 1894, refused to lower the flag upon the City Hall 
on the day of the funeral of this same Louis Kossuth.” The 
Staats- Zeitung, a German daily 








YouCAN'r FOOL, THE OLD GENTLEMAN 
Aut THE TIME 4 






THE Were in SHEEP's 
CLOTHING 








every citizen by our institutions, and this right should not be taken 
away from the minority by any vote of the majority....... 

“We advocate the reelection of Mayor Low because we believe 
that thereby the city will be saved from calamity. We do not ad- 
vocate his reelection because we agree with his views on the Sun- 
day-closing question and the question of public-school instruction 
in a foreign language, but rather in spite of the fact that we wholly 
differ from him on those points. If far higher and weightier issues 
did not depend upon the result of this election, our attitude would 
perhaps be quite different.” 

The Araldo /taliano (Italian), however, comes out rather strongly 
in favor of McClellan; and the ovedades (Spanish), while admit- 
ting that Mayor Low has given New York “a good administra- 
tion,” argues that “his politics are not‘ practical’ enough,” and adds 
that while “virtue is an indispensable quality ina good govern- 
ment, a cosmopolitan community like this ought to be administered 
on something like a cosmopolitan basis.” The A/orgen Journal 
supports McClellan. It sums up the “non-partizan” Fusion ad- 
ministration thus: 


“Under the present administration, alleged to be unpartizan, 
we see that we have not nearly 








of great weight and_ influence, 
prefers a more lax enforcement 
of the saloon laws than is en- 
joyed under Low’s rule, but is 
supporting him for “far higher 
and weightier issues,” to “save 
the city from calamity.” To 
quote: 

“Mayor Low has thought it 
necessary to define his attitude 
on the excise question. His 
course forces us to assert that we 
do not agree with him and have 
not changed our views. We hold 
itunnecessary to enforce the Sun- 
day-closing law more rigidly than 
other laws for the purpose of end- 
ing police blackmail. We feel 
sure that the hope that the legis- 
lature will amend the law is delu- 
sive, nor do we believe the legis- 
lature will accord the city the 
privilege of a popular vote on the 
Sunday -closing question. We 
should deem such a course a step 
in advance, altho we are not of 
opinion that such a question could 
be settled by a majority vote. 
The right to live one’s life in ac- 








enough schools for our children. 
The Board of Education says that 
the Board of Estimate is to blame, 
inasmuch as the refusal of the 
necessary funds emanates from it, 
and the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment declares that the 
Board of Education is at fault, be- 
cause the work on the new build- 
ings is not properly expedited. 
If the citizens complain of the pau- 
city of street signs and the pleni- 
tude of street ditches, the excuse 
given is: Not the fault of the 
mayor, but of the borough presi- 
dent, who is a Democrat. When 
the mayor failed to protest against 
the increase of the liquor tax—a 
measure which increased the bur- 
dens of the city by half a million 
—it was said that this was a mat- 
ter pertaining to state politics and 
without bearing on the city ad- 
ministration. Another sample of 
‘being unpartizan ’ was seen when 
the mayor consulted the President 
and the governor concerning all 
the principal appointments !” 





The Volkzeitung and Vorwiarts 
support the Social-Democratic 








cordance with one’s own wishes, 
with due regard to the rights and 
wishes of others, is guaranteed to 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE “ ORDER OF ACORNS” ON BROADWAY. 


A live tiger is exhibited in a cage in the show window, with a sign Labor party.— 7ranslations made 
reading: ‘* Do you want to turn him loose again? It’s up to you,” 


ticket, and Prvoletario the Socialist 
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CANADA: “Great blizzards! and so I’ve 
got to make merry on the cork!” 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


MOVING 


BOUNDARY DECISION CARTOONS. 


AMERICAN COMMENT ON THE ALASKAN 


VERDICT AND CANADIAN FEELING, 

EWSPAPERS in the United States take more interest in 
the Canadian feeling over the Alaskan boundary decision 
(see article in Foreign Topics department) than they take in any 
other feature of the verdict. The refusal of the Canadian commis- 
sioners to sign the decision, their reported assertion that the find- 
ing was “ not judicial,” and their omission to say to King Edward, 
when presented to him, that they accepted the result, are com- 
mented on by some of the papers on this side as “ childish,” “ baby- 
ish,” and “ peevish.” The New York Journal of Commerce thinks 
that we ought to bring Canada back to good humor by commercial 
favors; the Philadelphia Press thinks the Dominion has only itself 
to blame, and “will receive no sympathy”; while the Boston 
Advertiser believes that Canada won all it expected to win, and is 
shamming grief in order to get the decision ratified by the United 
States Senate. Canada is shut off from the sea along the entire 
length of the Alaska “ panhandle,” but gets control of Port Simp- 
son, at its southern extremity; the United States is awarded the 
islands of Sitklan and Kannaghunut, which “ command” the Port- 
land Canal and Port Simpson; but as these islands are “ com- 
manded” by other British islands, our papers think there is no 
cause foralarm on either side. The official maps showing the new 

boundary line have not yet been received in this country. 

After 121 years of negotiations and wrangling, we are now for 
the first time without a boundary dispute with the British, notes 
the Springfield Republican, and the New York Suz regards this 
as an auspicious time for renewing the movement for a general 
arbitration treaty between the United States and Great Britain, 
such as has just been concluded between Great Britain and France. 
Such a movement was killed a few years ago by the objection that 
no British commissioner would decide against a British case; but 
Lord Alverstone’s action has nullified this objection. The Spring- 
field Republican reminds the Canadians that if England seems to 
give away their territory in this instance, she kept a much more 
important strip for them sixty years ago. It says: 

“If the Canadians now show indignation over their defeat in the 
Alaska boundary case, let them recall how splendidly England 
guarded their interests sixty years ago in the dispute over the Ore- 
gon territory. A Democratic national convention in this country 
declared that the entire American claim must be maintained, and 
President Polk’s jingoistic support of that view raised the popular 
cry in this country of ‘fifty-four forty or fight.’ How the boundary 
would ultimately have been settled had not the Mexican war come 
on can only be conjectured. But the slave power, then in control, 
preferred new territory at the South to maintaining stiffly the 
American claim in the Northwest. James Buchanan, as Secretary 
of State under Polk, soon set about making the easier a conquest 
of Mexico and California by coming to a compromise with Great 
Britain on the question of Oregon; and the boundary treaty was 


AGAIN. 
—Leip in the Detroit Vews. 


MERELY A SUGGESTION. 
UNITED STATES: ’“* There, little girl, don’t 
cry; why bother about any boundary lines at 
all?’ —Bart in the Minneapolis Journal. 


signed June 15, 1846, fixing the frontier at the forty-ninth parallel. 
Senator Penrose, of Pennsylvania, after a visit to British Colum- 
bia this summer, recently said that he regretted deeply the fact that 
the United States in Polk’s time yielded an acre of its original 
Oregon claim. It is the judgment of impartial American histo- 
rians, however, that the British, or Canadians, had a just basis for 
their demand for a Pacific littoral; and, while the American motive 
for compromising was not high, being born in the contemplated 
plunder of Mexico, we may now congratulate all concerned that 
the war which was then fought was not between Great Britain and 
the United States.” 


The Philadelphia Press, as noted briefly above, declares that 
Canada had no case and deserves no sympathy. It goes on to say: 

“If a dozen years ago Canada had come forward with a frank 
plea for a port, so as to reach the Klondike; had pointed out, 
which is true, that the boundary was inconvenient to both countries 
and never would be drawn to-day, and had offered a general settle- 
ment of all pending questions and issues on this hemisphere, which 
then included the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, Venezuela, the seal fish- 
eries, the Great Lakes, and the vexed fisheries on the Atlantic, 
there is the highest authority for saying that any one of the last 
three Presidents would have met this frank, friendly, and open- 
minded proposition with perfect readiness to cede a port, rectify 
the boundary, and clear up all causes of difference. 

“English statesmen would have been broad-minded enough to do 
this. Canada is parochial. Her statesmen believe in the policy 
of nag and bicker. For twenty-five years, since the Halifax fish- 
ery award, they have followed this dubious and dangerous track. 
They have fought out their broad imperial issues like country 
attorneys worrying over a boundary between farmers with a family 
feud. 

“They have gained nothing. Our tariff makes their fishery and 
bait laws next to worthless, and the working of these Canadian 
laws has retarded the development of Newfoundland and the 
Canada shore fora generation. The seal fisheries are ruined for 
everybody. Not even the Canadian poachers can make money. 
The Isthmian canal and the Venezuela boundary the broad march 
of events settled in spiteof Canada. A great English jurist throws 
her case on the Alaskan boundary out of court and accepts the 
American contention. 

“If Canada and the Canadians were wise, the Dominion and its 
Government would cease this policy of nag and bicker. Big as 
the continent is, it is big enough for only one great system of trade. 
The United States does not need Canada. Canada needs the 
United States. Its growth is only one-half of ours. Its debt is 
disproportionate. It can never grow or prosper on its present pol- 
icy of estrangement, alienation, and hate. Next to no issues are 
left. Not even Canadian spite can much longer intrude petty dif 
ferences between Great Britain and the United States. It has used 
every issue to separate two lands that desire to be one. It has 
failed. Its influence, even on British policy, will diminish. As 
for the United States, it need not consider its northern neighbor, 
except to protect it from foreign invasion if England were to suffer 
disastrous defeat. The United States will never allow a foreign 
Power to land in Canada. The Monroe Doctrine forbids. Canada 
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knows this, and is notably cool in offering to 
pay for imperial defense.” } 


minion obtained all it expected : 


“Three weeks ago we said that in the Alas- 
kan arbitration the Canadians were chiefly anx- 
ious for one thing. They knew that the Ameri- 
can boundary line was all right, but they were 
fighting like grim fate to get hold of all of the 
Portland Canal. If they got that, they would 
be pretty well satisfied. They have got it, and 
they are pretty well pleased, in spite of all that 
is being printed to the contrary. This talk about 
‘acute disappointment,’ etc., is for American 
consumption mainly, until both countries ratify 
the agreement of the arbitrators. If Canada 
gets the Portland Canal, she will get all she 
hoped to get. 

“No man who knows the‘ inside’ history of 
the negotiations can doubt this. In this whole 
boundary fight, as every State Department offi- 
cial knows, Canada has been willing to concede 
the American line if she could get a tide-water 
harbor or seaport on the Alaskan coast. The 
offer was made in the Joint High Commission. 
It was afterward made to Secretary Hay and 
President Roosevelt by the British Ambassa- 
CS 

“The proposition refused repeatedly by the 
Americans, the grant of an Alaskan harbor, and 
for which Canada was apparently willing to sur- 


The Boston Advertiser believes that the Do- & 
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render the rest of her claims, is now decided in 
Canada’s favor. 

“But the decision is not yet ratified. The 
finding of the arbitrators, it must be remem- 
bered, does not legally bind either country. It 
may do so morally, but it does not technically. 
Naturally, if Canada has won anything which 
she considers very important, she will not crow 








—_ = = «eee Boundary Line claimed by 
——Omeem ome Boundary Line claimed by 


es BOundary Line as decided 
by the Commission, 


United States. 


Canada. 











too much over the fact until the finding is ac- 
cepted by the United States. Then she will 
build a great railroad system to the Portland 
Canal, fortify it and equip it as a naval station, 
near which every American vessel, bound to or from Alaska, must 
pass.” 

The Philadelphia Record says of the new frontier: 


On a superficial examination, the new boundary of Alaska will 
bear a closer resemblance to the line proposed by Canada than the 
one which has been made familiar by existing maps. The inlets 
and bays will not be crossed by the line, but the sweeping curves 
which the cartographers have drawn around the headwaters of the 
Lynn Canal and other indentations will be missed on the charts of 
the future, and in many places the boundary will come very near 
to the coast. The reason for this change is that later explorations 


RIVAL ALASKAN CLAIMS AND NEW BOUNDARY LINE, 


As shown in a map published inthe New York 7ridune. The official maps approved by 
the commission have not yet been received in’this country. 


have revealed the existence of several well-defined coast ranges. 
While these ranges do not constitute the continuous barrier which 
the makers of the treaty of 1825 believed to exist, they conform to 
the description of ‘mountains parallel to the coast.’ One of these. 
the Mount St. Elias range, closely skirts the shore, and the eleva- 
tions just beyond Dyea and Skagway, through which run the most 
important trails to the Klondike gold-fields, form a real continental 
divide. 

“These, accordingly, have been accepted by the majority of the 
commission as the boundary. In the region between the Lynn 
Canal and Portland Channel the ranges are more broken, but even 
here a natural boundary, substantially parallel to the coast, has 
been found practicable and recommended by the 
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Port Simpson 






commission. In this region, too, the new divisional 
line approaches to the coast in places as near as ten 
miles. Had the American commission insisted 
that, because no continuous coast range exists, a 
line parallel to the sinuosities of and drawn ata 
distance of thirty miles from the continental shore 
must everywhere be followed, they would have 
acted strictly within their rights. The result, how- 
ever, might have been a deadlock. The Ameri- 
cans, therefore, agreed with Chief Justice Alver- 
stone upon a decision whereby the two objects of 
the treaty—viz., the establishment of a mountain 
boundary and of an unbroken lisiere from which 
the British were to be excluded—could be recon 
ciled. This judicious and eminently judicial 
method of deciding the controversy the Cana- 
Bonmay & 0. ¥.¥ dian 








MOUTH OF THE PORTLAND CANAL, 


The two islands in black were awarded to the United States. 


commissioners stigmatize as a_ political 
compromise and a sacrifice of the interests of the 
Dominion.” 
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DOWIE AND HIS TROUBLES IN NEW YORK. 
J} HILE the New York papers, before Dowie reached New 
York city, predicted the failure of his crusade, they could 
not then anticipate, remarks the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser,“ the exceeding flatness of its fall.” Up to the time of this 
writing not a convert has been announced as having been brought 
into the Dowie fold, not a sick person has been reported as healed. 
The great Madison Square Garden, seating 15,000, has been packed 
nightly, often with ten thousand or more crowding the streets out- 
side, unable to get in; but there has been every evidence that the 
crowd came out of curiosity ; and on several occasions, after hear- 
ing Dowie a few minutes, a large part of the audience has left the 
great auditorium, followed by the angry rebukes of the “ Overseer 
of Zion.” The New York papers have deciared their unwillingness 
to print some of his epithets, He has referred to the clergymen, 
the reporters, and his departing auditors as “ curs,” “ yellow dogs,” 
“razorback swine,” “tramps,” “miserable mosquitoes,” “ anar- 
chists,” “rats,” and other zoological, sociological, and entomo- 
logical specimens. The auditors have received these outpourings 
with concerted coughing, shuffling of feet, college yells, or by 
leaving the hall, while some of the reporters and of the clergy have 

repaid him in their own way. 

Among the few who treat Dowie seriously is the New York Suz, 
which says: 

“We are receiving letters in which Dowie and his movement on 
New York are treated jocosely or in a spirit of bitter ridicule. 
Now, obviously enough, there is a ridiculous side to the man, and 
his pretensions as a prophet have in them an element of absurdity, 

_if not charlatanry ; but it is a very serious matter that he was able 
to bring with him to New York four thousand of his followers and 
that they are people manifestly deserving of respect because of 
their exemplary behavior, their moral excellence, their sincerity; 
and their earnestness. 

“Is Dowie merely a charlatan? That isa hard question to an- 
swer, if it is taken as implying that he is a conscious humbug influ- 
enced only by self-seeking motives. It might be asked, perhaps 
more pertinently, if he is not tainted with lunacy. 


expense of the campaign, he declares, is paid by himself, and we 
have no reason to deny his asseveration. These people, men, 
women, and children, have come here also at the cost of great self- 
denial on their part. It is inconceivable that they should have 
taken the long journey if they are not honest in their conviction 
that they are obeying a divine command to spread their belief in 
New York as a community especially in need of it. They at least 
are not humbugs. They are good people, decent, moral, God- 
fearing people. It is only necessary to look at them to see that 
they are in earnest and are trying to do only their duty, as they 
regard it. 

“A movement behind which there is that impulse is never ridic- 
ulous. It may be pitiable, it may even be painful as an exhibition 
of human fatuity and delusion, but it is not absurd.” 


The New York American, however, considers Dowie “a con- 
scious humbug” : 


“It does Dowie too much honor to suspect him of fanaticism. 
There is no sincerity to the man, except in his determination to 
keep up and increase the fine business he has established. He 
knows that the world is rich in fools, and he is forever working to 
get them to enlist in his tithe-paying army. The larger his army 
grows the easier it is to add to it, for the desire to join a parading, 
singing, and especially a uniformed host, rises strongly in the unat- 
tached nonenity when the brass-banding procession passes. To 
be one of a sharply bossed and thoroughly drilled corps is a relief 
and a delight to the flabby and ignorant, since it exempts them 
from the effort to boss themselves. 

“ Dowie is a conscious humbug, whose platform arts do not rise 
at all above those of the less ambitious and more sensitive fakirs 
who sell patent medicines at night under gasolin torches on the 
street corners of country towns. The seeming furies into which he 
throws himself are transparently calculated. They seem to be his 
chief stock in trade. If he has the capacity for connected and sus- 
tained discourse, he has not shown it in New York. The bursts of 
simulated rage at the newspapers and the clergy are by way of ad- 
vertisement. He is aware that the expectation of hearing him 
revile eminent persons and belch squalid vituperation at the press 
will draw crowds. . The kind of notice that he gets from the news- 
papers, of which he affects to complain, is precisely the kind of 

notice he desires and fishes for. He loves no- 





He is only one in a long list of religious pre- 
tenders or enthusiasis in ancient and modern 
times, and in his self-exaltation or self-delusion he 
typifies the class. 

“But whatever Dowie is, he is not a proper 
subject for ridicule merely. He has come to 
New York with four thousand of his followers, 
transported hither from the neighborhood of 
Chicago at a great cost in money. Much of the 











toriety for its own sake, aside from the money it 
brings him. To have the center of the stage in 
the presence of a great crowd, even tho that 
crowd views him with contemptuous curiosity 
and aversion, is to him what a bottle is to the 
drunkard. He could not endure obscurity. ; 
New York has wondered and laughed, and final- 
ly been overcome with a disgust in which there is, 
and can be, mingled no pity.” 








ON CLOSE OBSERVATION, 
—May bellin the Brooklyn Fagie. 



































FATHER KNICKERBOCKER—“ Sorry, but those gentlemen ALL THERE IS TO DOWIE, THE POLITICAL FAITH-CURE, 


were ahead of you.” —Bradley in the Chicago News. 


—The New York Evening World. —De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


SOME DOWIE CARTOONERY 
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“TURN ABOUT’S FAIR PLAY.” 


—DeMar in the Philadelphia Record. 


A TRIFLING ERROR, 


They got all the water in the boat, and left none to float in. 
—Taylor in the Denver News. 


CARICATURES OF FINANCIAL DISTRESS. 


COLOMBIA’S REQUEST FOR $25,000,000. 


E need the money.” That is the frank avowal made by 

Ismael Enrique Arcinieg=s, of the Colombian Diplomatic 
Service, who arrived in this country last week with the proposal 
that the United States pay $25,000,000 (instead of $10,000,000) to 
Colombia for the privilege of building a canal at Panama. More- 
over, Colombia wishes to retain sovereignty over the route as well. 
Sefior Arciniegas says in explanation: “ We have just finished a 
thirty-seven months’ war, the government debt is heavy, its paper 
money has depreciated to a nominal value, and that sum of money 
is necessary to put it on its feet again. The Government needs 
just about $25,000,000 to cancel its debt. The $10,000,000 offered 
would not be sufficient for our purposes.” He further declares 
that if the United States refuses this offer, then Colombia will wait 
until we come to terms. “We should gain by waiting, since she 
(the United States] is at the present time willing to pay the French 
Company something like $40,000,000 for their franchise. That ex- 
pires in six years, and reverts, of course, to us.” 

Three reasons have been given why Colombia refused to ratify 
the canal treaty, which had been ratified by this Government. 
The first reason is political, namely, the condition of the compet- 
ing parties in Colombia; the second is that Colombia did not want 
to part with sovereignty over the territory traversed by the water- 
way ; and thirdly, the Colombians did not deem $10,000,000 suffi- 
cient payment for the privileges desired. 

Some of our papers, while admiring Sefior Arciniegas’s frank- 
mess, regard the proposals as “impudent” and “insulting.” 
“Speaking of cheek,” says the Hartford Courant, “contemplate 
and admire for a moment the really phenomenal developments in 
that respect thus exhibited to us.” To the Philadelphia Record 
the proposals seem “ insulting in their assumption that this Gov- 
ernment and the junta at Bogota are on a level in political deprav- 
ity.” On the other hand, the Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger speaks a 
word for Colombia. After remarking that it is “absurd to grow 
impatient now because Colombia has not at once accepted the first 
terms offered,” it says: 


“It is equally absurd, in an enterprise involving the probable 
expenditure of hundreds of millions, to higgle over a difference of 
five or ten millions in the price demanded by Colombia for the 
franchise. The control of the Isthmus of Panama is Colombia’s 
only available asset. The country is poor and needs the money. 

€ construction of the canal will be of some local benefit, but 


offers no distinct advantage to the republic at large, which is under 
no obligations, moral or otherwise, to part with the right for less 
than a satisfactory compensation. 

“We have made a bid for the franchise which appeared reason- 
able to us, and was thovght satisfactory by the Colombian repre- 
sentative; but it did not satisfy the Congress of Colombia, which 
has suggested different terms. These we are at liberty to accept 
or reject, but it is wholly unreasonable, on this account, to accuse 
Colombia of bad faith or to threaten to break off the negotiations 
and go somewhere else. This last is purenonsense. We want the 
Panama route, and we will continue the negotiations till we get it.” 


The hint that Colombia would wait until the Panama Canal 
Company’s franchise expires, and then sell the territory, leads the 
Philadelphia /zguzrer to comment: 


“ There is disclosed the whole secret of the Colombian attitude- 
As The Inquirer has said all along, what the Colombians are after 
is the $40,000,000 to be paid to the Panama Company, not as Mr. 
Arciniegas asserts, with deliberate disingenuousness, for its fran- 
chise—the amount proposed to be paid to Colombia under the 
rejected treaty is for a franchise—but for its property. The scheme 
is for the Colombians to confiscate the French Company’s prop- 
erty at the expiration of the time set for the completion of the 
canal, and to sell that property to the United States for the sum 
agreed upon by us with the Panama people. 

“It is robbery under the forms of law which the Colombians are 
contemplating, and they calculate upon the United States becom- 
ing a party to the arrangement. That is just where they are ma- 
king their mistake. This country is not in the habit of engaging 
in any such dirty business.” 


Those papers which have advocated the Nicaragua route are 
calling on the President to open negotiations with Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica. They believed that the “reasonable time,” as stipu- 
lated in the treaty has expired. “Into this unpleasant complica- 
tion, compounded of bad faith and unconscionable greed,” says the 
New York 7imes, “we have been betrayed, through a too great 
willingness to listen to arguments like those of Senator Hanna, 
intended to demonstrate the superiority of the Panama route.” 
“Reason has gone out altogether from our dealings with that Gov- 
ernment,” it adds, and “to defer any longer the resumption of 
negotiations with Nicaragua and Costa Rica would be to sacrifice 
the national interests and to disobey the plain mandate of a law of 
Congress.” How long should the President wait? asks the Wash- 
ington Sfar,; and “what is to convince him that suitable terms 
with Colombia are impossible?” 
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CUBA AND THE EXTRA SESSION. 

RESIDENT ROOSEVELT declared at Schenley Park, Pitts- 
burg, fifteen months ago, that reciprocity with Cuba was 
coming “as sure as fate”; and he has now called Congress to meet 
in extraordinary session on November g to “ consider and deter- 
mine whether the approval of the Congress shall be given to the 
said {Cuban reciprocity] convention.” The extra session has been 
expected ever since the Senate, last March, made its ratification 
of the treaty conditional on the approval, by Congress, of the re- 
duced duties provided for. No other subject of legislation is men- 
tioned in the proclamation, but this, it is believed, will not keep 
Congress from entering upon general legislation. It is recalled 
that President McKinley, in March, 1897; called an extraordinary 
session to frame a new tariff law. The Dingley tariff act was 

passed, but Congress considered many other bills. 

The newspapers believe that the old fight over Cuban reciprocity 
will be renewed, but they expect that the treaty will be ratified. 
The Pittsburg Dispatch (Rep.) says that “ the one issue of national 
good faith, of commercial and political wisdom, against the spe- 
cious arguments of the beet-sugar element, must be determined 
without equivocation or hesitation. Those members of the Senate 
and House who have been telling their constituents one thing and 
voting the opposite at Washington will be caught in the open and 
forced to declare themselves by action.” The New York 7zmes 
(Ind. Dem.) deciares that “ there is undoubtedly a strong and active 
movement among the extreme protectionists ” to defeat the treaty ; 
The New 


York 7ribune (Rep.) notes that some of those who were opposed 


but, it says, the “ chances are that it will not succeed.” 


to the treaty in the last Congress have been brought over to its 


support. It observes: 


“Asa matter of fact, opposition to that policy has now virtually 
ceased. The ‘insurgent’ Republicans who blocked reciprocity 
legislation in the Fifty-seventh Congress recognize the futility of 
renewing their fight. One of their most active leaders, Representa- 
tive William Alden Smith, of Michigan, recently stated that he 
would not oppose legislation making operative our treaty conces- 
sions to Cuba. Mr. Smith looks on Cuban reciprocity as a fact 
virtually accomplished, and, with most of the other Republicans 
who steod out against what they mistakenly imagined to be a sur- 
render of local industrial interests, will gracefully bow to what he 
now sees has become an accepted national policy.” 

The Brooklyn Zag/e (Ind. Dem.), however, takes a pessimistic 
view of the situation. It says: 


“The acceptance by Congress of the Cuban treaty is problemat- 
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ical. There are new members in the House of Representatives 
whose views on the subject are unknown. Powerful interests will 
possibly be arrayed against the treaty next month, precisely as 
they have been arrayed against every proposition of the sort that 
has been put forward here or in Cuba. The pending treaty is less 
advantageous to us than that which we might have had in 1902, 
but that is not the fault of Cuba. We refused to enter into a recip- 
rocal trade agreement with her at a moment when her distress was 
greatest. She is now fairly on her feet, and is proportionately less 
eager to give or to receive preferential treatment. The value of 
Cuban trade to American exporters is proved by records that can 
not be disputed. It rests with Congress to say whether that trade 
shall be sacrificed in the interests of a comparatively small band of 
capitalists engaged in the cultivation of sugar beets.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


A LOT of money that nobody ever had has been lost recently.—7he New 
York World. 


IF this thing keeps up, every trust will be its own buster.—7he Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. 


JUDGING from his success in catching suckers, Dowie must be Eljiah the 
Fishbite.—7e Chicago Journa/. 


THE Canadians appear to be feeling a good deal as we might have felt if 
things were contrariwise.— 7/e Boston Herald. 


ROCKEFELI.ER should speak to his friend Morgan about that shipyard 
deal and try to get him to reform.—7%e Chicago News. 


IF ** Elijah the Restorer’ can restore reputation—but why add to the 


gloom of Wall Street ?—7he New York Mail and Express. 


MR. CLEVELAND says Americans are too self-satisfied. We know no one 
more competent to speak on the subject.— 7he Detroit News. 


PROFESSOR LANGLEY still thinks his air-ship can be made to fly; yet 
many foreigners think we are a pessimistic people.— 7he Detrort Free Press. 


TRUSTS are bursting at sucha rapid rate that the Democrats are threat- 
ened with a shortage of denunciatory subjects for the next campaign.— 7 he 
Washington Post, 


VERILY it ic easier for a camel togo through the eve of a needle than for 
a rich political boss to enter the doors of the Missouri penitentiary.— Zhe 
Kansas City Journad. 


THE South Carolina editors might take aterrible revenge by banding 
themselves together never to mention Jim Tillman’s name in print again. 
Zhe Columbus Despatch. 


When the banker represented the stock market as having walked down 
the stairwa from the top of the sk\scraper during the past summer, 
instead of falling down the elevator-shaft, he overlooked the tact that there 
were severa flights of stairs down which it had been kicked or tirown. 
He also neglected to say wveether it would take the elevator up.—-7he Pitts- 
burg Gasettle 
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TRAVELING TOWARD ‘THE SMALL APPLE 


—Kehse in the St. Paul roneer Press. but fizzers!”’ 


MARS—“ Oh, say, dere ain’t nothin’ 


tHE RUsSO-JAPANESE WAR-CLOUD, TI/US FAR, 
—DeMar in the Philadelphia Xecord. 


—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


FAR EASTERN WAR SKETCHES. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 
THE “QUESTIONABLE TASTE” OF MR. 
SOTHERN’S NEW PLAY. 


A SOMEWHAT sensational episode is reported from Detroit 

in connection with Mr. E. H. Sothern’s recent production in 
that city of a new play by Justin Huntley McCarthy entitled “ The 
Proud Prince.” The second scene of the play, which takes place 
in what the program calls “the Abode of the Strange Woman,” 
and represents a house of courtesans, is described by one critic as 
“unspeakably vile.” According to the same authority, “ the ac- 
tions are bolder and the language—despite its classical flavor—is 


stronger and more direct than anything in 
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triumphant the artistic effort, nudity is still the most striking ele- 
ment in a picture of the nude. So it is with what have been 
classed as the greatest of contemporary dramas. They may be 
artistic, powerful, moral, if properly viewed, and notable literary 
achievements. They may hold the mirror up to nature and depict 
life as it really is, but when the moral tendencies and the regener- 
ative influence are accented through immorality pictured in the 
varying degrees of rawness and degeneracy customarily sought in 
the half world of society, the purists are naturally aroused. 

“It is trite comment on the superciliousness of the American 
public that they always add a saving clause after paying tribute to 
Sudermann’s dramatic greatness, and express the wish that he 
would utilize refreshing themes. We twine Pinero’s brows with 
the laurel of applause, and hope that he will some day write 

another ‘Trelawney of the Wells.’ We love 





Grundy for writing ‘A Pair of Spectacles,’ and 





‘Iris,’ or ‘Mrs. Tanqueray,’ or ‘Magda,’ or 
“The Joy of Living,’ or ‘When We Were 
Twenty-one,’ or any of the other plays of con- 
sequence which have aroused the ire of the 
purists.” The mayor of Detroit, who has al- 
ready established precedents in dramatic cen- 
sorship by forbidding performances of “ Little 
Egypt” and “ The Degenerates,” attended the 
new play in his official capacity. On the even- 
ing of his visit, Mr. Sothern appeared before 
the curtain and read the following defense of 
his play: 


“]T wish to declare that my object in produ- 
cing Mr. McCarthy’s play was that I believed 
that 1 was presenting a fine and powerful 
drama, setting forth boldly a noble lesson to 
the text that echoes through the play. ‘He 
hath put down the mighty from their seats and 
hath uplifted those of low degree.’ 

“It may not be the mission of the theater to 
preach, but when in addition to its entertaining 
qualities a play projects a powerful moral, it 
appears to me right to give that play an addi- 
tional hold on the patronage of the thoughtful 
men and women. The critics here, some of 
the most able and conservative in the country, 








regret that he found it commercially necessary 
to pen ‘The Degenerates.’ We praise Belas- 
co’s stage management and Mrs. Carter’s emo- 
tional powers, and pray that they will some day 
break away from French heroines whose lives 

« the mellowing: hand of time can not expurgate, 
and thén’ we ask why it is that the men who 
have the talent, the genius, or whatever it is, 
to give expression to their thoughts of life in 
dramatic form have so unanimously yielded to 
their desires to reclaim to morality such worth- 
less beings as ‘Zaza’. or ‘Mrs, Tanqueray’ 
when actual experience has demonstrated its 
impossibility. Indeed, the advanced idea is 
that such reclamation is impossible, and the 
latest plays are tragedies rather than melo- 
dramas. Iris Bellamy is deserted by her hus- 
bandly lover and kicked into the gutter by her 
paramour. . ‘The Joy of Living’ ends with a 
suicide, and Maeterlinck’s ‘Monna Vanna’— 
here is real confusion, for the presentation of 
the play was interdicted by the official English 
censor who Was“ called ‘fussy ’ because he did 
it. 

“These things are the more curious be- 
cause it has long been the truth that it was 
neither dramatically nor commercially neces- 
sary. D’Annunzio is not mentioned, because 











were unanimous in their praise of the play, and 
have not censured it at all. 

“Robert, the proud prince, a proud and li- 
centious man, was cast down and humiliated. 
To portray his degeneration necessitates the 
portrayal of his evil self, and if we paint the 
dark side too strongly we must submit to the judgment of the pub- 
lic, whose servants we are. 

“TI wish that you shall not misunderstand my purpose, however, 
and I must now leave myself in yourhands. I deplore the unpleas 
ant notoriety of this incident, and I assure you I have an abhorrence 
of drawing crowds to see a j'lay simply because it is labeled pru- 
rient. To my mind the presentation of the wickedness of Robert 
of Sicily was justified by the end I hope to achieve—that is, the 
Stirring in the hearts of our hearers an abhorrence of evil anda 
deep anpreciation of all that is fine and noble.” 

The mayor, however, was unconvinced by this plea, and upon 
the conclusion of the play declared that the second act was “ the 
very worst thing” he had ever seen on the stage. He made no 
attempt, however, to suppress the play, since it had but two more 
performances to run in Detroit. It should be added that “The 
Proud Prince” has since been brought to New York, and that the 
metropolitan critics in most cases take the view that the objection- 
able elements in the play have been unduly exaggerated. 

The Detroit Evening News, which led the crusade against “ The 
Proud Prince,” comments on the whole incident as follows: 

“A century of broadening influences has failed to drive the 
Puritanical notions out of the American mind and enable the aver- 
age citizen of this country to view lechery and libidinous conduct 
with that equanimity which leaves only the artistic side of it pre- 
eminent. It takes custom to dull the innate revulsion that arises 


from the view of the statue of a naked woman, and no matter how 


JUSTIN HUNTLEY McCARTHY. 


Author of the new play in which Mr. 
Sothern is appearing. 


he is the libertine of dramatists, who delves in 
moral filth because he likes it, and there are 
lesser lights who have offended through the 
desire for financial gain. But it is difficult to 
believe that Sudermann or Pinero or Maeter- 
linck has acted otherwise than in good faith, 
and because they saw in such themes the dramatic possibilities and 
had no regard for the degeneracy of the results. 

“There are, have been, and will be plays as successful, artist- 
ically and commercially, as any of these in which there has been 
no appeal to the grossness of human nature. Rarely has better en- 
tertainment been seen than was found in ‘A’ Message from Mars,’ 
in ‘Arizona,’ ‘The Earl of Pawtucket,’ ‘The Henrietta,’ or half 
a dozen plays from the pen of Clyde Fitch. There are scenes from 
real life in some of them, fanciful creations drawn froma right 
knowledge of human nature in others, and a wholesomeness in all 
that lifts them to the plane of a compelling dramatic consequence 
and has won for their authors, their managers, and their players as 
many dollars and as much reputation as has been achieved from 
the production of any of the others. 

“It is gratifying to note that the American playwright seldom 
offends in this direction. He is cast in the same moral mold as 
his public, and he writes wholesomely or comes into contempt. 
And it is to be noted that Clyde Fitch is probably as wealthy as 
Sardou, Howard is as well off as Sudermann, and we haven’t 
heard that Augustus Thomas is in want of small change. It can’t 
be that these disagreeable themes are selected because others 
don’t pay, and we make bold to predict that Justin Huntley 
McCarthy’s returns from ‘If I Were King,’ which have been rated 
as high as $1,000 per week, were as great as he will ever receive 
from ‘The Proud Prince.’ Of the dramatic and literary qualities 
of the latter there is. no doubt, but its good taste has been seriously 
questioned. This matter is the more regrettable because Mr. 
McCarthy’s first triumph was attained in this country, and he had 
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come to be regarded as at least half-American. What the out- 
come of it all will be is difficult to tell, but that the present condi- 
tions are deplorable there is no doubt.” 


PRESENT STATUS OF STYLE IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


a recent book entitled “How to Judge Architecture,” Mr. 


present-day architecture is a lack of harmonious relation between 
its structural qualities and its design. 


Russell Sturgis makes the assertion that the common defect in 


He further asserts that 
since the time of the French Rev- 
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already erected and trying to improve upon them. That is true; 
but the buildings they copied, with alterations, with improvements, 
with enlargements, with refinements, with natural striving for 
growth, were the buildings of their own time, called forth by the 
necessity which controlled them, fitted for the same community, 
based upon the same well-understood method of construction. 
The familiar comparison and lesson drawn from the modern art of 
the ship-builder, for instance, illustrates this. The skilled ship- 
builder whittles out his model with an eye on the past and on the 
present, and he proposes to modify the lines of his own latest par- 
tial success, or of his rival’s endeavor, in such a way as to give his 
new hull more speed, more carrying capacity, more stiffness—what- 
ever may be his immediate object. He never goes back to the 
ships of the time of Queen Eliza- 








olution, when “ the whole ancient 
world of traditional art was de- 
stroyed,” the arts as related to 
building have shown “neither a 
condition of decadence nor of 
growth, but a bewildering series 
of experiments, none of which 
have as yet brought the world into 
a state of wholesome and natural 
progress in the arts of decorative 
design—that is to say, of design 
based upon structure and utility.” 

So far as architectural history 
is concerned, says the writer, 





there has never been since the be- 
ginning of civilization a condition 
of art at all resembling that which 
surrounded the people of the 
nineteenth century. Epochs of 
deliberate revival, like the fif- 
teenth century in Italy and the 
sixteenth century in the north, 
and even more remote periods 
like the second century under 
Hadrian, are marked by one pe- 
culiarity : “ The styles they adopt- 
ed succeeded, and the ideas em- 
bodied in them soon dominated 
the situation. . . . Nor is it hard 








beth with a deliberate intention of 
building an Elizabethan hull and 
sparring it and rigging it in an 
Elizabethan way. Nomatternow 
about the causes of this differ- 
ence; the fact remains, and we 
are face to face with this curious 
condition of things, that whereas 
every important change in build- 
ing in the past has been accom- 
panied by a change in the methods 
of design, so that even in the 
times of avowed revival there was 
seen no attempt to stick to the 
old way of designing, while the 
new method of construction was 
adopted; now in the nineteenth 
century and in what we have seen 
of the twentieth century our great 
new systems of building have 
flourished and developed them- 
selves without effect as yet upon 
our methods of design. We still 
put a simulacrum of a stone wall 
with stone window-casings, and 
pediments, and cornices, and 
great springing arches outside of 
a structure of thin, light, scientif- 
ically combined, carefully calcula- 
ted metal—the appearance of a 
solid tower supported by a reality 
of slender props and bars.” 
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A hint is given of the kind of 








to see sufficient reasons for this 
uniform tendency, for this sim- 
ple development of a new style, 
however introduced: the design- 
ers of the time and their more instructed critics, the connoisseurs 
or dilettante of the day, knew nothing very positive, nor had 
even any special idea of any style of the past. There were no 
photographs and scarcely any books of historical record—no such 
books at all, indeed, if by historical record is meant an accu- 
rate account of the architecture of earlier times.” The failure of 
the nineteenth century, according to Mr. Sturgis, has been in the 
absence of any unanimity of style for its churches, its civic build- 
ings, and its dwellings. “No great body of architects has ever 
agreed on what was to be done. There has always been a com- 
peting school, a rival school, sometimes several of them, armed 
with reasoning and enthusiasm as strong as that of the school in 
question and prepared to beat down its feeble growth.” The 
consequence has been that while no original style has established 
itself, its substitute has been found in a more or less faithful copy- 
ing of the style of preceding ages. To quote again: 

“You can not judge these nineteenth-century buildings without 
asking whether they are or are not faithful copies of some structure 
of the sixth century A.D., or the fifth century B.c., or of whatever 
epoch of the past. Those who deprecate the unfavorable charac- 
ter of the general criticism which is based upon regret for this 
ceaseless copying tell us constantly that the artists of the great 
times copied also, that they were always studying the buildings 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING IN ST, PAUL, MINN, 


Cited by Mr. Russell Sturgis as a sound example of modern American 
architecture. 


building that might represent a 
natural style. Mr. Sturgis re- 
marks that “the taste of the 
American communities, our great 
cities within the borders of the United States, is markedly for that 
kind of gravity which we associate with the classical styles —with 
the few large openings, the horizontal cornices, the low-pitched or 
invisible roofs, the smooth white or light-colored surfaces of un- 
broken simplicity, the carefully studied classical colonnade.” The 
building erected for the New York Life Insurance Company in St. 
Paul, Minn., is cited as a noteworthy example of modern original 
design. “The treatment of the two gables,” we are told, “is a 
remarkable achievement, securing, as it does, a vivacity which we 
associate with the Renaissance ef the North; while it is still re- 
strained in such a way as not to clash with the extreme refinement of 
the porch entrance, which in its general design, as in its sculptured 
details, has the delicate and subtile quality of the art of Italy a 


hundred years before.” We quote, in conclusion: 


“This is, it appears, the way in which modern men might de- 
sign; and this is the way in which they might succeed if they were 
able, more often, to give personal thought to the matter of design. 
It is obvious, however, that this giving of personal thought is 
exactly the most difficult thing which can be proposed to a twen- 
tieth-century architect. He must do everything else first. He 
must see that the heating apparatus, the ventilating apparatus, the 
electrical lighting, the ventilating system, the cooking appliances, 
which will come in somewhere ; the plumbing, which will come in 
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everywhere, and the endless modifications of drainage; he must 
see that all that is faultless. The owner or owners really care 
about those things; they do not care about the design. Then he 
must see to it that no time is lost. From the moment when the 
previous tenants move out and tearing down of ‘the old structure 
has begun there must not elapse too many weeks before the new 
tenants may move in. Ten months may be allowed, when every 
consideration demands two years and a half, or thirty months. 
And throughout the few weeks before and after the beginning of 
that ten-months’ space, the architect employed will have so very 
little opportunity to ‘retire into himself ’—to retire at least into his 
study and lock the door and think out that design, taken in its 
artistic sense—that the hours so given are hardly to be reckoned 
with at all. Uninterrupted thought is not for the busy architect. 
The altogether likely sequence of things will be this—that the 
design is sketched in a drawing-room car and turned over next day 
to a high-paid subordinate to work out according to the well- 
known office scheme.” 


THE NEW WAGNER MONUMENT IN BERLIN. 


HE first statue ever erected to the memory of Richard Wag- 

ner was unveiled in Berlin on October 1. Elaborate cere- 
monies had been planned for the occasion, but were marred by 
dissension among. the 
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OUR CRITICAL SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS., 


T was probably inevitable that there should develop in this 
country a disposition to judge the literary achievement of 
American writers by English standards, and to overemphasize the 
fact that our literature is but a part of the greater body of English 
literature. And yet, as the Chicago Dia/ (October 1) observes, it 
does not seem either necessary or desirable that the relations 
between our literature and that of the mother-country should be 
continually pressed forward. It is better “to acknowledge them 
frankly once for all, and then leave them to be taken as implicit 
in the history, bringing them into prominence only when some case 


of real analogy or contrast arises.” The same paper continues: 


“ American critics have now been writing about American litera- 
ture for something like a hundred years, and their work has been 
characterized, as a rule, by an exaggerated consciousness of the 
existence of the parent literature on the other side of the ocean. 
It is true, of course, that no literary phenomenon may be ade- 
quately discussed without taking account of all its bearings, his- 
torical and ideal, but this is a very different matter from the habit 
of thought with which we are now concerned. That habit has for 
its distinctive feature a sort of intellectual uneasiness, born of the 
fear that somehow, unless we dot all our i’s and cross all our t’s, 


we may be cheated out 








members of the arranging 
committee. Herr Leich- 
ner, the president of the 
committee, who is a busi- 
ness man and who sub- 
scribed most of the cost 
of the monument, was ac- 
cused by his enemies of 
using Wagner’s name to 
advertise himself. The 
Wagner family, tho in- 
vited, refused to attend 
the inauguration cere- 
monies. Prince Ludwig 
of Bavaria also stayed 
away. And the Emperor, 
instead of being present 
in person, sent his son 
Prince Ejitel Friedrich. 
The monument itself is 
described as one of great 
artistic merit. Says the 
London Sphere : 

“The statue, which is 
the work of Professor 
Eberlein, stands in the 


splendid Thiergarten- 
Strasse in a recess sur- 








of something that is our 


“In the last and best of 
the critical discussions to 
which American litera- 
ture has been subjected 
there are frequent illus- 
trations of the attitude 
which we have just char- 
acterized, and they 
prompt us by so much to 
take exception to a crit- 
ical performance which is 
in most respects entitled 
to unqualified praise. We 
are told of Franklin that 
he was ‘the most com- 
plete representative of his 
century that any nation 
can pointto,... yet... 
he was the product of co- 
lonial dependencies on 
which the Old World 
looked down.’ The es- 
says of Margaret Fuller 
‘are much more deserving 
of praise and perusal than 
the latter-day public 
seems to think.’ Irving’s 
qualities ‘fully warrant 
his admirers in continu- 








rounded by trees and 
shrubs about half-way 
between the Brandenburg Gate and the Zoological Gardens. It is 
made from a block of white marble weighing seven tons, from 
Pentelicus. . . . The head is modeled on the death-mask of the 
master. The clenched right hand, also copied from an original 
model, reposes on a music manuscript, while the forefinger of the 
left hand, which rests on the arm of the chair, seems to beat time. 
On the steps in front of the monument. . . is a marble figure of 
the meistersinger, Wolfram von Eschingen, with one arm raised 
toward the statue, while the other holds his lyre. This figure, 
which is admirably executed, is based upon an original drawing by 
the Emperor. On the left of the pedestal is the recumbent figure 
of the despairing Tannhauser in pilgrim’s garb with the staff that 
blossomed. On the right Brunhilde mourns over the dead Sieg- 
fried, while in the rear of the pedestal one of the Rhine maidens 
plucks at the beard of the grotesque Alberich, who guards the 
treasure of the Nibelungen. The statue is a striking addition to 
the monuments of the German capital, and it is to be regretted 
that its inauguration has been the cause of so much dissension.” 


THE WAGNER STATUE IN BERLIN. 


ing to enjoy the four or 
five volumes in which his 
best work is contained, 
and in joining his name without apology to those of Goldsmith 
and Lamb.’ Since such essays as those of Curtis ‘are not abun- 
dant in American literature, there is no reason for the readers of 
to-day to be supercilious with regard to them.’ In these and many 
similar passages the author seems to us to protest too much, to 
touch a note that were better left unsounded. This guarded way 
of calling attention to our own merits is as far as possible removed 
from the blustering self-assertion and the mutual-admiration meth- 
ods that aroused Poe’s ire in the earlier days of our letters, but 
we can not quite reconcile it with the highest ideal of critical con- 
duct. 

“That ideal will no doubt long remain a counsel of perfection 
for the American critic dealing with the literature of his own peo- 
ple. It is well-nigh impossible that it should be otherwise, for as 
long as criticism is a matter of judgment—and it can never escape 
being that—it must invoke comparisons and resort to illustrative 
parallels. Particularly must this be the case with criticism of a 
literature which is only the offshoot and collateral development of 
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And the treatment 
thus forced upon it by circumstances will inevitably lead to such 
balancing as Emerson against Carlyle, Whittier against Burns, 
and Bryant against Wordsworth. Nor will it be surprising if, 
whenever the inclination of the balance appears uncertain, the 
critic’s word shall be cast into the scale in such wise as to give his 
compatriot the benefit of the doubt. However fully we may take 
to heart the injunction of the American declaration of intellectual 
independence, as voiced in Emerson’s ‘American Scholar,’ to 
walk on our own feet, to work with our own hands, and to speak 
our own minds, we shall be likely for long years to come to keep 
on reminding each other and the rest of mankind that we are walk- 
ing, and working, and speaking to some purpose.” 


KIPLING’S WOMEN. 


STRIKING and perhaps unique example of an author who 

has gained fame and made money not only without the aid 
of women, but actually in spite of them,” is the newest character- 
ization of Rudyard Kipling. The words quoted are taken from 
an article in 7he Overland Monthly (San Francisco, October) by 
Mr. Austin Lewis, who goes on to say: 


“It must be admitted in the first place that Mr. Kipling’s equip- 
ment is not the best adapted for creating a representative modern 
woman. He was educated apart from feminine influences, and the 
materials placed at his disposal in his younger days, in India, were 
hardly the ingredients from which a character could be compounded 
that would meet with the approval of the advanced woman of to- 
day. The Kipling attitude toward life is not one to render him 
capable of appreciating and considering the subtle influence and 
the indirect, as well as direct, power of women. His is a strenu- 
ous and exceedingly virile conception of things, the conception of 
the young man whose heart is too full of the joy of conflict to feel 
the necessity for the tenderness and sympathy which are implied 
in the very term. 

“He is a little impatient of women’s lack of initiative and of 
their imitativeness. Their faith in conventionality and their in- 
na.e and unshakable affection for the respectable, he can not 
away with. Such women do not strike him as being persons, and 
a person Kipling must have, be he officer, private, lama, or the 
drunken sailor of a leaking tramp-steamer. Dick says in ‘The 
Light that Failed’: ‘You must never mind what other people do. 
If their souls were your souls, it would be different. You stand 
and fall by ‘your own work, remember, and it’s waste of time to 
think of any one else in this<battle.” So saying, he condemns 
Maisie to be either more or less than she dreams of being. He 
touched her limitations and sketched her failure in that-piece of 
advice. All or nothing is the Kipling philosophy, possibly a crude 
and rough philosophy, but devoid of all compromise and prevari- 
cation.” 


The American woman, however, has no cause to complain of ill- 
treatment at Kipling’s hands, for has he not said: 


“Sweet and comely are the maidens of Devonshire; delicate 
and of gracious seeming those who live in the pleasant place of 
London; fascinating for their demureness the damsels of France; 
excellent in her own place and to those who understand her is the 
Anglo-Indian. But the girls of America are above and beyond 
them all. They are clever; they can talk. They are original, and 
look you between the brows with unabashed eyes, as a sister might 
look at her brother. They are self-possessed without parting with 
any tenderness that is their sex-right; they are superbly independ- 
ent; they understand.” 


It is true, as Mr. Lewis points out, that Kipling’s picture, in 
“ Naulahka,” of Kate, the only Western woman he has drawn, is 
not altogether flattering. Yet he “has evidently a great respect 
for her, and pays her the greatest compliment which a novelist can 


pay, that of marrying her to his hero. And he makes her the 


We 


means of preaching the lesson upon the value of maternity.” 
quote further: 


“The mother is the recipient of unstinted praise at his hand. 
Work is his first great necessity for men; everything, even love 
itself, is secondary to that, and so with women. He pokes fun at 
their little pretenses and indulges in sarcasms at the expense of 
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their coquetries; but as far as concerns what he considers women’s 
especial work his respect is unstinted, and ne accords to the mother 
the highest terms of praise possible to him. Kipling, then, has 
not, as is so frequently said, any feeling against women who work, 
but only against those who are inflated with the idea that they are 
accomplishing something when in reality they are achieving nothing 
beyond the satis‘action of their personal vanity. 

“ Kipling demands from his women as from his men the power 
of individual and self-forgetful effort, of devotion to work, and of 
earnest and vigorous life. Where these qualities are absent, he 
regards all, men and women alike, as incumbrances and stumbling- 
blocks. It is against another type of woman, the class ‘that never 
could know and never could understand,’ that he launches his ter- 
rible poem called ‘The Vampire.’ This particular poem has a 
peculiar note which is not to be found in any other of the poet’s 
works. It has a touch of the decadent and is rather suggestive of 
the influence of that group which finds in woman the eternal bane 
of existence, and instead of the joy of life, its pain and wo.” 


The “work” even of society women, the intriguing and match- 
making, the scheming and the small politics, have a fascination for 
Kipling. Mr. Lewis continues: 

“The type of society woman in whom he finds a satisfaction is 
very clearly shown in Mrs. Hauksbee. She, the arch-schemer, 
the good-natured, warm-hearted intriguante, is always triumphant, 
and all her victories are for the good of other people: She goes 
through the mud of that wretched British-Indian society, nursing 
the sick, helping nice girls, aiding struggling, uninfluential, and 
clever young men to realize their ambitions, and sending them on 
their way with a better understanding of the worth and power ofa 
strong, capable, good woman. She is full of witty sayings charged 
with wisdom accumulated in her years of society life. In the little 
that we see of Mrs. Hauksbee, we get glimpses of the very best 
type of English society woman. 

“Then there is the delightful old Hindoo lady in ‘ Kim,’ who is 
carried along in her chair and is accomplished in all the tricks of 
dowagers from time immemorial. A deary, scold-loving, kind- 
hearted old woman, whose foibles remind us of those of some of 
our own people, and who in some ways would not have been en- 
tirely out-of her element in a fashionable watering-place of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century.” 


Thus “ West meets East, and East meets West,” as Mr. Lewis. 
passes in review the women of Kipling’s imagination. Kipling 
“addresses us all, men and women,” we are reminded in conclu- 
sion, “in terms of good comradeship, and he shows us men and 
women, living and suffering, and, above all, working in ‘a world 
of men.’” cy 
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NOTES. 


MR. C. LEWIS HIND has latelv retired from the editorship of the London 
Academy. His successor is Mr. W. Teignmouth Shore. a 

MR. ARTHUR STRINGER, author of “The Silver Poppy,” indignantly 
disclaims any intentiun of satirizing a leading novelist in the portraiture 
of one of his characters, Cordelia Vaughan. 

IT is reported that John Morley received from the publishers a fee of 
$50,000 for his ** Life of Gladstone,” just published. This is the largest sum 
ever paid fora copyright biography, remarks the New York Wor/d, and 
yet it is not large recom- 
pense when the time and 
labor involved are consid- 
ered. ‘For purposes of 
comparison,” adds the 
same paper, “there is the 
American instance of John 
G. Nicolay and John Hay, 
who are credited with re- 
ceiving the same sum, $50,- 
ooo, from the publishers for 
their work on ‘ The Life of 
Abraham Lincoln,’ pub- 
lished in 1890. From his 
biography of Lincoln, is- 
sued soon after the war, 
Dr. Holland realized about 
$25,000. James G. Blaine’s 
‘Twenty years in  Con- 
gress’ brought its author 
$50.000 General Grant’s 
famiiy received something 
like $300,000 from his Mem- 
oirs.”’ 

















A NEW CARICATURE OF TOLSTOY. 
—From Simplicissimus (Munich). 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE ACCIDENT TO THE LANGLEY AIR-SHIP. 


“T>HE recent experiments with Professor Langley’s aerodrome, 
I which have ended with an accident, have attracted wide at- 
tention, and the disabling of the machine has been the cause of 
general comment in the daily press—a good deal of it written in 
whole or partial ignorance of the facts in the case. The inventor 
himself assures us that the accident was due only to a defect in the 
launching apparatus and not to any fault of the aerodrome itself, 
whose ultimate chances of success are not affected. Says 7he 
Scientific American (October 17) in a description of the accident: 


“nr 


Those who have the interests of aerial navigation at heart will 
regret the failure of Professor Langley’s last experiment, not so 
much because the aerodrome refused to fly, but because of the 
adverse newspaper comment which the trial has prompted. No 
scientist was ever absolutely successful in every experiment which 
he has undertaken, least of all is success to be expected in so pre- 
carious an undertaking as that of testing the capabilities of a new 
flying-machine. Professor Langley, despite his failure, deserves 
his full meed of praise for the earnest attempt which he has made 
to solve a problem which has puzzled inventors ever since the days 
of Icarus. _He-has attacked that problem in no uncertain fashion. 
This aerodrome of his is the result of years of arduous study and 
ceaseless experimentation. That it should have failed is to be 
regarded simply as one step in the solution of the problem of aerial 
navigation, and not altogether as an abject failure. 

“A few months ago a peliminary trial was made, which proved 
abortive. Prof. C. L. Manley, one of Professor Langley’s assist- 
ants, entered the 6o-foot aerodrome, and started the machinery. 
The aerodrome refused to move. The cause was a broken valve 
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and other defects in the machinery. 


A second trial was no more 
successful, for, altho the engines operated perfectly, one of the 


propellers flew off the shaft and caused no little injury. The last 
attempt, made on October 7, had at least the merit that the ma- 
chine started. The aerodrome slid along 70 feet of elevated track 
at the rate of 40 feet a second, darted into the air, hovered uncer- 
tainly for a moment and then plunged downward into the Potomac. 
3uoyed up as it was by anumber of hollow cylinders, the aero- 
drome soon arose with its occupant. From all accounts the aero- 
drome is rather badly damaged. Professor Manley was rescued 
by a rowboat. 

“Professor Langley in an interview with a representative of the 
Washington SZar said that he was not an eye-witness of the exper- 
iment, having been detained in Washington by business; but he 
added that on the report of Mr. Manley, who was immediately in 
charge, he is able to say that the latter’s first impression that there 
had been defective balancing was corrected by a minuter examina- 
tion, when the clutch which held the aerodrome on the launching- 
ways and which should have released it at the instant of the fall, 
was found to be injured. Professor Langley continued: 


“* The machinery was working perfectly and giving every reason to an- 
ticipatea successful flight, when this accident, due wholly to the launch- 
ing-ways, drew the aerodrome abruptly downward at the moment of fe- 
lease and cast it into the water near the house-boat. The statement that 
the machine failed for lack of power to fly was wholly a mistaken one. 
The engine, the frame, and all the more important parts were practically 
uninjured, The damage 
done was confined to the slighter portions like the canvas wings and pro- 
pellers, and these can be readily replaced. ‘The belief of those charged with 
the experiments in the ultimate successful working of the machine is in no 
way affected bv this accident, which is one of the large chapter of accidents 
that beset the initial stages of experiments so novel as the present ones, It 
is chiefly unfortunate as coming near the end of the season when outdoor 
work of this sort is possible. Whether the experiments will be « 
this year or not has not yet been determined.’ 


The engine is actually in good working order. 


ntinued 


“The Star states that apart from the main body practically 
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THE FAILURE OF LANGLEY'S AERODROME. 
Courtesy of The Scientific American (New York). 
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nothing that went to make up the air-ship as it was last launched 
can be made over for use again. The wings, propellers, and rud- 
der are now masses of threads, rags, and splinters. But fortunately 
these are the parts which, on the whole, are the least expensive and 
the least difficult of construction. There are several pairs of pro 
pellers now in the house-boat shop. These, however, are not of the 
improved type which Professor Manley perfected just before the 
experiment. But it does not require more than three or four days 
to make a pair of propellers. -There are now at least two of the 
big 22 x 12-foot wings in the shop.. The work of producing a wing 
is much more difficult and takes 
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of other birds, and even from that of the adult condition. Closely 
examined, it will be found that the hand 1s consp:cuously longer 
than the forearm, and that the thumb is also unusually long. 
Furthermore, the under surface of the thumb and first finger will 
be found to resemble those of the human finger, in that they termi- 
nate in a fleshy ball, obviously useful for grasping purposes. At 
this time, then, the wings serve the very unbirdlike function of 
fore legs, and locomotion is quadrupedal rather than bipedal, and 
this remains the case till the power of flight isattained. There can 
be little doubt but that the climbing phase in the life-history of this 

bird is a primitive character, car- 





more time than that of construct- 


rying us back to the very dawn of 





ing a pair of screws. The same 
is true of the rudder.” 


Not all of the newspaper com- 
ment on the affair has been ad- 
verse to Professor Langley, as 
The Boston Ad- 
vertisey quotes a scientific man 


stated above. 


of that city as saying : 


“Suppose, when the bicycle 
had been invented and was first 
built, Colonel Pope should have 
taken his first ride in public.: Do 
you think that he could have ped 
aled gaily down the road or along 
the cobblestones at his first trial? 
And if he had fallen off, as, of 
course, the rider does at the first 
attempt, would any sane man 
have been justified in saying that 
the machine was a failure and 
that it was impossible for any 
man to ride on a two-wheeled ve- 
hicle? And in Langley’s case, 
Professor Manley (who rode the 
machine) was traveling over a me- 
dium much more unreliable and 
of course much stranger to him 
than the solid ground.” 





This paper goes on to say: 


. “As Boston scientists look at 








avian development.” 


SHOOTING ‘*AROUND 
A CORNER.” 


DEVICE, called by its in- 
ventor a “hyposcope,” for 
enabling a marksman to aim his 
piece at an object that can not be 
seen directly, has been invented 
by William Youlton, of Brighton, 
England. Says The American 
Lnventor (October 15): 





“ The instrument consists essen- 
tially of a series of mirrors placed 
at angles to each other inan L’ 
tube, which is applied to the rifle 
forward of the hammer and just 
behind the rear sight. 

“ As the illustration shows, the 
device is used to enable the 
marksman to aim his gun without 
exposing any portion of his per- 
son to a return fire. The two 
sights and the object aimed at are 
clearly visible in the field of the 
last mirror, and the shooting done 
with a gun so equipped is said to 
be fully as accurate as when held 
in the ordinary way. This, ina 
few words, is the construction and 








the experiment, it was partly suc- 
cessful. After spinning along a 
70-foot track the machine did sail 
through the air for 300 feet or so, Any other machine weighing 
1,200 pounds would have plunged down to the ground of its own 
weight. _The broad stretch of wings did keep the air-ship afloat 
for a few seconds against a five-mile breeze. The navigator was 
not injured, altho the machine was. . . . It will take more than 
one failure to prove that Langley’s idea is hopeless. No machine, 
Boston scientists think, can fairly be expected to make a success- 
ful voyage through the air the first time it is tried. And they know 
that Langley himself is rather encouraged than discouraged by 
Wednesday’s ‘disaster.’” 


A Bird Whose Wings are Hands.—Of the South 
American hoatzin, a bird that in early age has claws on its wings, 
so that it can climb before it has learned to fly, W. P. Pycraft 
gives the following interesting information in Anow/edge (London, 
October) : 


“In all other instances the young of birds reared in trees are 
hatched ina perfectly blind, naked, and helpless condition. Not 
so with the hoatzin, however. The young emerge from the shell 
endowed with a very lively disposition, wandering about the 
branches of the tree on which the nest is placed at their own sweet 
will. These wanderings are necessarily attended with considerable 
peril, but the risk of accidents is diminished by the presence of 
the large claws already referred to. Grasping the boughs with 
enormous feet, and aided by the claws and beak, they are among 
the most expert of climbers at a very tender age. But the wing at 
this time differs in several other remarkable particulars from that 


RIFLEMAN USING GUN EQUIPPED WITH HYPOSCOPE, 


use of the hyposcope. 

“Going more into detail, it is 
provided with two scales allowing 
for the raising and lowering of the top mirror with relation to the 
sights in order that the gun may be sighted for any distance to 
which it is capable of carrying. A lateral scale allows of adjust- 
ments being made for wind velocity. Both of these movements 
are controlled by milled-head screws and can easily be made by the 
marksman without exposing himself to a return fire. 

“The instrument weighs about one pound, and can be carried in 
a holster depending from the belt. As the construction is so sim- 
ple, there is little to get out of order. If any.of the mirrors happen 
to be broken, they can be very readily replaced by slipping a new 
glass into the old frame. 

“It is claimed by those who have witnessed the practical tests of 
this instrument that it will greatly increase the accuracy of aim 
when troops using it are under fire. Statisticians have computed 
that only one bullet in seven thousand was effective in the recent 
English war in Africa. It is hoped that this proportion will be 
reduced by many hundred per cent. by the use of the hyposcope. 
Troops using this instrument can be absolutely certain that they 
can not be shot when firing, and will, therefore, it is hoped, be 
much cooler and take much better aim than is possible under pres- 
ent conditions. 

“The instrument has not yet been purchased by the British Gov- 
ernment, altho a bill for its use has been presented to Parliament, 
which will come up next March. It is not to be offered to the 
United States Government until such changes in its construction 
have been made as will allow of its being fitted to the rifle by clamps 
and to al ow of its being adjusted to our rifle-sights. Major G. 
B. Young, of the National Guard of the District of Columbia, 
made a score of 27 out of a possible 30 at 300 yards, using a hypo- 
scope which was arranged for use with the Lee-Enfield rifle and 
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adjusted to a United States magazine-rifle. This was the winning 
score in this particular contest. The conclusions as to the accuracy 
of the new accessory are obvious.” 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY OF EXPLOSIONS. 


HE present development of chronophotography—the rapid 
successive production of instantaneous pictures such as are 
used in the cinematograph—gives us an opportunity to study the 
different phases of many phenomena that take place in too brief a 
time to be analyzed in ordinary ways. The flight of a bird, the 
paces of the horse—these and a hundred other rapid movements or 
events have had a world of light thrown on them by this kind of 
photography. Nowa French investigator, M. A'bert Londe, has 
used it to investigate the explosion of ordinary flash-light powder. 
The results of his experiments, which bring out several curious 
facts and give us valuable information about all explosions of this 
general type, are given in Za Nature (September 12) by the inves- 
tigator himself, from whose account we translate the following 
paragraphs, descriptive of the accompanying pictures of two differ- 
ent explosions: 

“The different phases of the combustion can be very clearly fol- 
fowed: the luminous point, very small at first, grows rapidly 
larger, until it reaches its maximum, and then are distinguished 
the folds of the magnesia cloud, whose illumination steadily de- 
creases. 

“We see that there is here a real explosion, since the particles 
of magnesia are projected in all directions. The intensity of these 














ANALYSIS OF ZIRCONIA FLASH-LIGHT POWDER. 


interval between exposure .o1 second; retardation of inflammation .o2 
second; duration .og second 


projections and their aspect vary according to the composition of 
the powders. Some are without them altogether, but these are 
exceptions. In the second case the inflammation does not take 
place until the expiration of 0.02 second; the maximum is reached 
at once and lasts for a very short time, the period of decrease be- 
ginning almost immediately. These two examples show the con- 
siderable ditferences that exist between two preparations from the 
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point of view of the duration of combustion, of the inflammability 
of the mixture, and the actinism of the product. The duration of 
combustion in the first noticeably exceeds 0.12 second, while that of 
the other is less than 0.09 second. The first is a very inflammable 
powder, which nevertheless burns slowly; the second is inflam- 




















ANALYSIS OF EXPLOSION OF A SLOW FLASH-LIGHT POWDER, 


Interval between exposures .o1 second; duration of combustion over .12 
second, 


mable with difficulty, but is much superior in rapidity of combustion. 

“In this latter we see the production of an opaque cloud, due to 
the products of combustion, which occupies a large part of the 
luminous field. This explains the very different results that are 
sometimes observed in practise when working in the same condi- 
tions and on the same bulk of matter.” 

In short, the peculiarities of a magnesium-powder explosion as 
observed by chronophotography are, first, that it has three periods, 
respectively, of increase, maximum, and decrease of light, whose 
lengths vary with the composition of the powder; second, that the 
volume of the light depends not only on the amount of powder 
burned, but also on its composition; third, that some of the pow- 
der is usually hurled about by the explosion before it has time to 
burn, which explains some anomalous results and is a bad trait; 
fourth, that rapidity of ignition and rapidity of burning are two 
different things. As we have seen above, a powder may ignite 
slowly and burn rapidly, or it may inflate with speed and yet burn 
slowly. In the latter case the powder loses a great part of its use- 
fulness.— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


Temperature of the Stars.—That the temperature of a 
distant radiating body may be estimated by studying the distribu- 
tion of energy in the spectrum of that body is the opinion of Dr. 
Harkanyi, and he has proceeded on that assumption to ascertain a 
number of stellar temperatures. He has in each case obtained 
two limits within which he believes that the temperature must lie, 
and he thus finds that our Sun, regarded as one of the stars, has 
only an average temperature, some of the stars being sensibly hot- 


ter, while others are colder. Among the latter are Arcturus and 
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The method, thinks the 
Revue Générales des Sciences, is somewhat bold, “ but the results 


Aldebaran, which do not exceed 2,000’. 


at least are interesting, and spectroscopy meets with another 
fortunate application.”—7vraunslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


A STATISTICAL STUDY OF SUICIDE. 


haben of suicide in the United States for the period 
K covering 1897 to 1901 have been collected and studied by 
Some of the results ob- 
tained are, as stated in 7he Medical Record (New York), interest- 
ing and unexpected. 


Professor Bailey, of Yale University. 


Says that paper: 


“Ten thousand cases were dealt with by Professor Bailey. He 
finds out of this number.that 7,781 males and 2,219 females put an 
end to their existence, giving a ratio of suicides of males to that of 
females of three and one-half to one. His statistics show that the 
period in which fe/o de se is most frequently committed is between 
the ages of thirty and forty years, closely followed by the period 
between twenty and thirty years. Almost two-thirds of the suicides 
occurred between the age of twenty and fifty, while the number of 
married suicides exceeds that of those who are single. The rela- 
tive proportions, according to the findings of Professor Bailey, are 
as follows: z 


Males Females Total 

FE aT Ry Toner ae eT sens sone 926 43054 
SE init hinthns cicbaninlneet dk idsbs si 0Gscdseescebuare 3,817 990 4,807 
De a adh die W ving oa 08. dbo 46 05n 505s esxecepiaane 496 183 679 
EEN tin nan db ed ticks cate. mekeorwerts 137 52 198 
a iii iis dig te nie S dhe bess ene hankens .. 202 68 262 
hk win wen E Ee x0 a oats's oe aeureeeaie Shee 7,781 2,219 10,000 


“Married men are more prone to take their lives than married 
women, but more single, widowed, and divorced women commit 
suicide than men in like conditions. Shooting is the most favorite 
mode ot suicide, and poisoning is a close second. Despondency 
is the chief cause of suicide, and. business losses are more potent 
factors in driving individuals to the commission of the rash deed 
than ill health, insanity, disappointment in love, or strong drink. 
Suicide on account of alcoholism is seventeen times as common 
among the males as the females; while from business losses the 
proportion is thirteen to one. Monday is the favorite day for com- 
mitting suicide, and next comes Sunday. Saturday is the day on 
which the fewest suicides take place. 

“Professor Bailey explains these thus: ‘For those who have en- 
dured throughout the week there is pay-day at hand, followed by 
a day of rest. Among the males Monday is preeminently a day 
for suicide. Females prefer Sunday to Monday. Religious ex- 
citement may have something to do with this, but nearly a third of 
the domestic troubles leading to suicide come on Sunday. Of 
10,000 Cases. 3,687 occurred in the twelve hours before noon and 
5,848 in the :remaining twelve hours. Beginning with midnight 
there is a continuous increase until 6 P.M. The three hours from 
6 to 9 P.M. show a falling-off, while from 9 o’clock till midnight is 
the period of greatest frequency.’” 


THE TELEPHONE AS AN ADJUNCT TO THE 
POST-OFFICE. 


PROPOSAL to use the telephone in rural districts in connec- 
tion with the post-office has been put forward by Senator 
Fairbanks, of Indiana. In its main feature, it seems to be a plan 
to allow correspondents who so desire to have the contents of their 
letters telephoned to the recipient from the post-office, just as tele- 
grams are now often telephoned from the telegraph office. The 
sender would purchase and affix to the letter a special stamp in- 
dicating this desire to the receiving postmaster. Commenting on 
this proposition, 7he Electrical World and Engineer says: 


“It would seem that such a scheme would abridge the time of 
delivery several hours, especially in the winter; and, in fact, we 
can imagine an extension of it by which the person receiving the 
contents of a letter could dictate to the postmaster or his clerk a 
telephonic reply if necessary, again paying a small fee for the 
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privilege. Thus a whole day might be saved in the receipt and 
reply of a letter, and while there may be a general idea that in the 
rural districts such despatch and celerity would account for little, 
we are under the impression that in the aggregate a great deal of 
new business might be created corresponding to the special deliv- 
ery system already in force in cities. 

“It will be observed that this proposed system is predicated 
upon an extensive network of rural telephone wires, and it serves 
to call attention to the extensive development that rural telephony 
has enjoyed of late years; in fact, it may be doubted if the public 
has any idea of the extent to which telephony is modifying and 
has already ameliorated some of the conditions of loneliness at-- 
tached to life on the farm. We note in the New York Suz of last 
Sunday a very intelligent and well-informed article on this subject, 
giving many details of the manner in which rural telephony has 
been pushed, particularly by the independents, in the great Middle 
States and those of the Northwest, and giving an estimate that 
during the last five years telephones have been put in nearly half 
a million rural homes. The service very often saves money for 
the farmer, as well as his labor, furnishes amusement for his wife, 
puts the doctor and the storekeeper within quicker access, and: 
generally knits the whole community together. It is obvious that 
the Fairbanks plan would prove another stimulus to this develop- 
ment, and we have, in fact,a suspicion that in some country places 
where the post-office and the telephone happen to be close together, 
it would be found that the idea has already been tried under the 
stress of circumstances and found towork. We trust that Senator 
Fairbanks will agitate the matter further, for it is in such ways 
that these modern appliances are brought to their full utility; and 
unsuspected benefits often crop up from such trials and experi- 
ments.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“Wy,” asks 7he Electrical Review, “has there not been an effective 
effort to introduce all-metal passenger-cars for railway purposes? The all- 
steel freight-car has met with deserved success and the railroads can not 
secure them fast enough ; vet the step from the construction of an all-steel 
freight-car tothe construction of an all-steel passenger-car is not an insur- 
mountable one, and we have been informed that one of the Western steam- 
roads has a steel-car in service.” 


“Two University of Michigan students stood ina darkened laboratory 
recently,” says Zhe American Jnventor, “holding an electric-light bulb be- 
tween them, like a water-pail. A college professor pulled a lever. The 
electric bulb suddenly lighted the roomn, showing an audience—who gazed 
in amazement at a human electric wire—the arms of the two students 
through whom the current ran. . .. The students grasped in their handsa 
short, naked wire, at the center of which the incandescent lamp was sus- 
pended. Then with their free hands the boys gripped the broken ends of 
the 500,000 volt wire and the current which lighted the lamp completed its 
circuit through their arms. Prof, Bb. F. Bailey explained the apparatus 
through which so strong a current of electricity was made harmless. It 
was a ‘step-up’ transformer. The fatal current had 240 alternations a 
second ; this new current 800.000 alternations. The current had been trans- 
formed from 5,000 to 500,000 volts, and was now harmless.” 


THE discovery of a new food-substance that stimulates the rapid growth 
of the organism is announced in the daily press. ‘This substance, we are 
told, has been named lecithiri. Its qualities, according toa correspondent 
of Zhe Sun (New York), “have just been demonstrated by a series of ex- 
periments by Dr. Shinkishi Hatai, professor of neurology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Dr. Hatai experimented with white rats, and by feeding 
them lecithin made them grow 60 per cent. faster than they grow ordi- 
narily. This was under conditions of atmosphere and general surround- 
ings that were unfavorable. The scientific men say that lecithin will have 
a similar effect on human beings. Lecithin, according to the definition 
given by Dr. Hatai, ‘is an organic, phosphorous-containing body found in 
eggs, brain matter, and the white corpusclesof the blood,’ The professor's 
experiments show that the growth induced by lecithin is normal and 
healthy. It stimulates all parts of the body exactly alike, thus acting un- 
like other stimulants.” 


A REMARKABLE pipe line has just been constructed by the Standard Oil 
Company from Bakersfield to its refineries at Point Richmond, on San 
Francisco Bay, a distance of 28) miles. “This pipeline,” savs 7ve Engineer- 
ingand Mining Journal, is 8 inches in diameter, and besides being buried itt 
the ground in the usual manner, is covered with asbestos. ‘The reason for 
this is that the oil is so viscous at ordinary temperatures that it has to be 
heated before jt can be pumped. At each of the pumping-stations, 27 miles 
apart, a heating-plant is installed..... The pumping of the oil began 
about two months ago, and the progress through the line was so slow that 
failure was predicted. ‘The line has, however, proved a success, and the oil 
is now coming into the Point Richmond refinery at the rate of 20,000 barrels 
per day. ... The chief use of California crude petroleum is for fuel. 
Many of the large steam-plants have discarded coal and now burn oil. The 
annual consumption of coal in California has been nearly 2,000,000 tons+s 
nearly one-half of this has already been displaced by oil.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


IS RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM ‘*‘PLAYED OUT”? 


URING the sessions of the Unitarian Conference, recently 
held in Atlantic City, some startling facts were brought to 
light in a report made by the publisher of Zhe Christian Register, 
the denominational organ of the Unitarian Church. He stated 
that $40,000 had been sunk in the paper in five years, as well as 
$6,000 for special purposes. He said further: “ The difficulties of 
The Register really began a few years ago with the changed con- 
ditions affecting all denominational publications, not the Unitarian 
alone. To-day nearly, if not all, denominational periodicals are 
supported to a greater or less extent by the missionary funds of 
the different denominations.” 

These remarks, which appear in the official report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference, are printed in several religious papers, 
and evoke some interesting comment. Zhe American Hebrew 
(New York) says: 


“Religion received a setback a quarter-century ago from which 
it is only now recovering. Churches have not multiplied in pro- 
portion to schools, and it would be idle to deny that the religious 
press has failed to keep pace with the growth of the people. The 
decline in religion and the greater attention to religious matters in 
the secular press were largely responsible for it. To these has 
recently come a third weakening influence: advertisers in the past 
looked upon the religious weekly as a specially desirable medium ; 
while the secular paper was cast aside as soon as read, the relig- 
ious journal was kept from week to week, and was passed from 
hand to hand; hence advertising was not so evanescent as in the 
secular papers. But the latter developed great circulations, larger 
than was possible for any religious journal, and advertisers, whose 
methods change from time to time, came to look upon the size of 
a circulation as preferable to its quality, and hence passed over the 
religious paper. . . . The material reduction in the receipts from 
advertising, for the reason mentioned, has played havoc with the 
religious press all along the line. Papers of old standing, like 7he 
Evangelist, which for over eighty years, under the able editorship 
of the Field family, exerted a wide influence, The /ewish Messen- 
ger, which, under its founder, the late Rev. Samuel M. Isaacs, 
and for a time under his son and successor, so worthily represented 
the American Jewish community, as well as others of equally high 
standing, have been forced to the wall and absorbed by younger 
contemporaries because of the inexorable demands of the count- 
ing-room. Zhe Christian World and The Congregationalist, for 
eighty years the honored representative of the Congregational 
Church, were quite recently amalgamated and acquired as a church 
property because of financial conditions, lest the denomination be 
left unrepresented in the journalistic world. Zhe Outlook and The 
Independent, in view of the conditions we have outlined, have 
largely changed their character and form. Zhe Christian Regis- 
ter, after a life of three-quarters of a century, backed by a com- 
munity recognized for its intelligence, enterprise, and wealth, would 
have ceased its ennobling work ere this but for the fund of $52,000 
raised in 1897 for its continuance under the egis of the Unitarian 
Church.” 


The Philadelphia Presbyterian, however, thinks that the moral 
to be drawn from existing facts is not that religious journalism has 
failed, but that“ liberalism” has been found wanting. It declares: 


“Our Unitarian editor has gotten a very erroneous idea in regard 
to how ‘the evangelical papers’ are sustained. Outside of the 
Methodist body, we know of no denominational newspapers that 
are supported out of the funds of their respective churches, and in 
this case, we understand they are maintained from the proceeds of 
the Book Concern, and not out of purely missionary funds. As to 
the Presbyterian papers, none of them receive aid from any church 
funds. They are exclusively individual enterprises, and stand or 


fall as they have, or lack, a paying constituency. One of our once 
leading Presbyterian journals took the liberal side during the Briggs 
contest and had to be bolstered up to the tune, it is said, of $50,000, 
not from missionary funds, but from the pockets of sympathizing 
friends; but it finally weakened and expired by absorption in an 
undenominational rival. 


But all our existing papers have managed 
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to live because they represent interested constituencies, or have 
those back of them who have good-sized purses. . . . On the 
otlrer hand, it shows that Unitarianism in its organic life is greatly 
waning when it can not sustain its chief, if not its sole, organ. 
The paper must be a losing affair when it sinks $40,000 in five 
years, besides $5,000 for special purposes. It shows that Unita- 
rians generally care very little for it, and that it has had to rely 
upon the few to support it, and now, as a last resort, it has to beg 
for a slice of the missionary funds of the Unitarian Association to: 
keep it alive. It is finding that liberalism does not pay as a news- 
paper venture in the long run.” 


The Christian Commonwealth (London) devotes a leading edi- 
torial to the question, “ Is Religious Journalism Played Out?” and’ 
comes to the conclusion that it must be answered with an emphatic 
negative. We quote: 


“Many people have never properly apprehended the use of a 
religious journal. It is an instrument, and a purely modern one; 
it is a wonderful evolution of the ages in accordance with the great 
law of demand and supply, and its use is to aid Christian people in 
the advancement of the Kingdom of God; it systematizes the pur- 
poses which the old prophets executed spasmodically and intermit- 
tently. Hosea and Haggai would to-day have been great religious 
editors. A Christian journal is not an organ of heresy, nor a 
standard of artificial orthodoxy, but a banner lifted up amongst 
the people to rally them on the Lord’s side, to muster the forces of 
truth against error, and to reenforce the representation of right 
against wrong. It is nota museum of mummied dogmas, but an 
exponent of living opinions and reforming aspirations. It should 
bring truth in its noblest aspects and most attractive guise into the 
home, and should be a pioneer of the church in all quarters where 
the living voice does not penetrate. Its place is in the workshop, 
the counting-house, the cottage, the ship, the railway-carriage, the 
school, and the mansion. It is the transfiguration of the news- 
paper and the constant commentator and illustrator of the Bible 
itself. 

“ A religious journal which can point to a past history of twenty- 
two years may presume to greet its readers with the confidence 
which is inspired by survival in an age of almost crushing compe- 
tition. . . . In the middle of the last century the strong current of 
revivalism which throbbed through evangelical circles produced a 
new departure in religious periodical literature. Some of the most 
powerful and popular of the Christian organs now in circulation 
then came into existence, but they have considerably modified 
their aspect and their aim, and in some cases have changed title, 
form, and scope. It is a remarkable fact that there is no very 
popular journal before the Christian public on other than evangel- 
ical lines. Sectional papers appear and are in some cases well 
supported by powerful parties, both Anglican and nonconformist, 
but these are generally finding the conditions of continued exist- 
ence increasingly difficult. On the other hand, where denomina- 
tionalism is neither censured nor emphasized, but a comprehensive 
sympathy with all workers for Christ is accentuated, the broaden- 
ing of the journalistic base is a secret of almost assured success.” 


Science as a Foe of Religious Credulity.—A rather 
novel view of the relation of science to religion is taken by Prof. 
George Macloskie, of Princeton University. In an article on 
“The Outlook of Science and Faith,” which appears in Zhe 
Princeton Theological Review (October), he says: 


“The iconoclastic function of science is sometimes regarded as 
unfavorable; but we regard it as wholesome and necessary. Our 
Savior often warned men to consider the cost before becoming his 
followers. There is still far too much blind faith in the world, 
and discrimination is essential toa healthy mind. In secular mat- 
ters men trust too easily in rotten ships, and rotten business com- 
binations, and in fraudulent drugs and adulterated foods; and 
worst of all, they trust for their souls to anything that is named 
religion, tho it may be very corrupt and God-dishonoring. Even 
the existence of an effete cult is sometimes advanced as an argu- 
ment for our withholding Christianity from a country. Neither 
sound reason nor Holy Scriptures indorses unquestioning faith. 
‘Prove all things; and hold fast that which is good.’ Science is 
an excellent detective of frauds spiritual as well as secular. It is 
heartless in exposing and condemning the bad, and thereby opens- 
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the way for the good. Our missionaries say that it is their most 
effective ally, as every false system contains elements which it 
must condemn. . Men will always differ greatly as to their 
estimate of various elements of what we call Christianity. But the 
general and the widely admitted fact is that amidst the struggle 
for existence of all the world’s religions, the Gospel of Christ, and 
it only, is being found preeminently the fittest to survive.” 


AS TO THE *“*DUTY” OF CHURCH-GOING. 


l 


to religious indifference, are to be solved by appealing to individuals 


seems somewhat paradoxical to suppose that the problems 


presented by a decreasing church attendance, presumably due 


to act on the basis of personal “ expediency.” 
De- 


Yet this is the posi- 
tion taken by Margaret 
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duty in the pews, a comparison of church attendance to-day with 
that of thirty or forty years ago presents an astonishing difference. 
The scattered congregations seems to be made up of two classes: 
old, anxious, conservative souls, who scold the empty pews; 
young, rebellious, careless souls, who come because parental 
authority requires it, but who promise themselves freedom at the 
earliest possible moment. And between these two classes, which 
sprinkle themselves over the half-empty church, there is a great 
gulf fixed—a gulf of misunderstanding and lack of sympathy. The 
older people are bitter and hark back to some elemental law of 
their youth as to the ‘duty’ of going to church; the younger peo- 
ple are contemptuous and declare that they are a law unto them- 
selves. . . . But'where are the people who are missed? (We are 
not just now asking about the people who do not go to church any- 
how or anywhere; the reckless, selfish, dissolute people ; such per- 

sons from the beginning have 





land, the well-known novelist, 
in an article contributed to the 
New York /nudependent (Octo- 
ber 15). She writes: 

“It is not so very long ago 
that church-going and character 
were synonymous, not that 
everybody who went to church 
was good, but everybody who 
was good went to church. Only 
the scoffer anc the very black 
sheep stayed away. To say of 
aman that he was not achurch- 
goer was equivalent to saying 
that he was to be looked upon 
with suspicion, or, at any rate, 
with grave disapproval. Chris- 
tian people in those days had 
lear and simple judgment in 
such matters. Salvation, they 
said, depended upon the knowl- 
edge of God, and knowledge of 
God depended upon the church. 
The logical deduction from the 
premise was that everybody 
ought to go to church. 

“One looks back upon the 
simple and uncomplicated frame 
of mind which could make such 
a statement almost with envy. 
It belonged to a period of 
definite ethical outlines and 
plain, elemental laws; to a time 








been non-church-goers, and so 
do not come into the present 
puzzle.) But where are the peo- 
ple who a generation ago would 
have been as regular in their at- 
tendance at church as their pas- 
tor himself? The people who 
are neither young nor old, bitter 
nor contemptuous, conservative 
nor impatient? Whereare they, 
these people of intelligence and 
conscientiousness, of upright 
life, of responsibility, or even of 
mere harmless, pleasant living? 

“They can be found easily 
enough; they are reading their 
papers on Sunday morning, or 
writing letters, or playing golf, 
or perhaps lying in their beds 
half asleep over a novel. They 
are studying, they are deep in 
some professional work, they 
are doing anything and every- 
thing—except going to church. 
In the churches on Sunday 
morning the preachers upbraid 
them; the old-fashioned folk 
reprobate them for their bad 
example, and the young people 
envy them.” 


Mrs. Deland attributes the 
decline in church-going to two 
main causes. The first is that 








when people said ‘this is right’; 
“that is wrong’; when, for in- 
stance, with clean-cut certainty 
they declared that cards were 
the devil’s prayer-book; and added that if one used the devil’s 
litany one was in a fair way to go to the devil, forever and 
ever. But how differently we put such things to ourselves, we 
complex sinners of 1903! We hesitate to pronounce anything en- 
tirely good or entirely bad. We, for example, know the relation 
of recreation to character, and believe in the card-table accord- 
ingly. Yet we have an uneasy consciousness of the devil in rela- 
tion to bridge. Our fathers, or certainly our grandfathers, had no 
such uneasiness. They saw things simply—right or wrong, black 
or white. We, unsimple folk, are bewildered by a multitude of 
shades ot gray. 

“There are many of these gray questions; dingy white some of 
them are, or plaid, or check; there are apparently very few unmis- 
takably black ones, on which we can come out with a whole-souled 
reference to the devil and all his works! And this question of the 
duty of going to-church is one of the gray ones.” 

That church-going has ceased to be “a matter of course” will 
hardly be denied. It has become a matter of effort on the part of 
the pastor to “get people to come,” as the phrase is; a matter “ of 
reluctant duty on the part of some of the people who do not come,” 
and “no matter at all to the people who stay away.” 
further: 


We quote 


“ 


Yet, in spite of the effort in the pulpit, in spite of the sense of 


MARGARET DELAND, 
Author of * John Ward, Preacher,”’ etc. 


rooted in the “ ideal of personal 
liberty,” which demands that 
each individual receive his God 
“We can no longer say it is a duty to go to church 
because we shall be taught what to believe, because we know that 
we shall believe not what we ought, but what we must, or else lose 
our intellectual integrity.” The second cause is that rooted in the 
growing tendency to detach religion from the church atmosphere. 
“ No reverent or sensitive mind can contemplate the august temples, 
even of the pagan past, without spiritual emotion; but equally no 
reverent mind can deny the worship of the Eternal far outside the 
walls of any church.” 


for himself. 


So the matter of church-going narrows 
itself down to a personal choice as to “ what is dest for each soul.” 
Mrs. Deland concludes : 


“Is there any other basis of conduct? Is not expediency, in its 
noblest sense, that elemental law of life, both material and spiri- 
tual, of which we felt the need in all these gray questions which 
confront us? Expediency was the basis of that primitive expres- 
sion of the difference between right and wrong— Be good or be 
damned.’ It is the highest suggestion of spirituality in: ‘This is 
eternal life—that ye shall know the Father.’ One saying seems to 
us ignoble, and the other divine—yet both grow out of this despised 
word expediency—the recognition of: what is best. When the soul 
recognizes its own best, the ‘ought”* can be answered easily enough. 
It can not lay down a rule for other people, but it reaches an 
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DEACON FRANK W, COTTON, 


Who managed the practical de- 
tails of the crusade. 


DR, A. J. GLADSTONE DOWIE, 
Son of the Founder, 


SOME LEADERS OF THE “ZION RESTORATION HOST.” 


elemental law for itself. . . . If we obey this law, we will trust a 
little more. We will trust the purpose of the Eternal. We will 
trust the individual soul. We will so trust in the divine principle 
which has created the church that we shall be able to believe in 
the continuance of the principle without the church. We shall be- 
lieve in the Jermanence of the soul’s relation to God / \n trusting 
the principle of the church even to the point of contemplating the 
end of the church as an institution, we only trust the sunrise to 
fade into high and splendid noon. And trusting, we wait; without 
dogmatism, only with hope. We look at the solemn verdict of 
human experience that the church is necessary ; and we look also 
at the demand of the individual for personal experience and judg- 
ment—and we wait: 
—‘my faith is large in Time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end.’”’ 





RELIGIOUS COMMENT ON THE DOWIE 
CRUSADE. 
HE invasion of New York by Mr. Dowie and three thousand 
members of the “Zion Restoration Host,” the vast public 
meetings in Madison Square Garden and Carnegie Hall, the or- 
ganized house-to-house canvass of the metropolis by enthusiastic 
missionaries, have all combined to create one of the most remark- 
able religious sensations of modern times. “ Dowie’s crusade,” 
as the Rev. Dr. Louis Albert Banks, of New York, remarks, “ is 
unlike anything in a religious way that the world has ever seen.” 
And The Christian Herald adds: “ Even if it should be productive 
of nothing else, Dowie’s visit will have given our churches a valu- 
able object-lesson in active, energetic, personal work that should 
not be overlooked.” Zhe Outlook says: 
“ At all events, the ‘invasion’ is a proof of Dowie’s shrewd ap- 
preciation of advertising. 


OVERSEER JANE DOWIE, 
Wife of the Founder. 





DEACON R. H. HARPER, 
Mayor of Zion City. 


DEACON C. J. BARNARD, 


Zion City. 


direct miracle based on personal faith in himself. In short, he 
plays on men’s weakness with high skill and astounding self- 
confidence. He has been described as a rare combination of unc- 
tuousness and business sagacity. He has established a theocracy 
which is also a manufacturing industry. His claims to inspiration 
and to be the recipient of the prophetic mantle of Elijah by rein- 
carnation are not only puerile, but are little more than burlesque, 
and of late he seems to be throwing a cloud of fog about these 
pretensions which may indicate that he is preparing to discard 
them. With minds of a certain order he is successful because he 
first dazzles them by his imperious assertions; then amuses them 
by uniforms, banners, offices, promotions, and liturgies; and finally 
bribes them, so to speak, by promising them to cure their diseases 
in this world and giving them special assurance of joy in the world 
tocome. It ought in justice to be added that austere morality (in- 
cluding abstinence from drink, tobacco, and the theater) is not only 
preached, but enforced, and that in many respects the religion 
preached is that to be found in any sincere Christian church.” 


There is much in the city of New York crying out for rebuke 
and reform, observes 7he Christian Intelligencer; but “ judging 
from the opening of his campaign, this sacrilegious mountebank 
is not fitted for the work.” “He is not an orator, in the better 
sense,” says The Christian Work and Evangelist,“ and he often 
uses language of the most common—not to say coarse—and undig- 
nified character, and his delivery is not elegant and often in the 
worst possible taste. ‘Yet he has a magnetic power to draw vast 
audiences and to keep them under the spell of his influence.” 7he 
Christian Advocate comments : 


“ 


John Alexander Dowie either believes with all his soul that he 
is the special messenger referred to in the New Testament, Elijah 
III., who is to come before the final day; or he knows that he is 
not. In the latter case 








No more striking way of 
calling the public atten- 
tion to himself could be 
devised than this simul- 
taneous movement in 
many special trains of 
three thousand people all 
implicitly obeying their 
leader's will. . . . In 


these four things are 
found the secret of 
Dowie’s power: he 





knows how to amuse men 
by novel display; he 
knows how to satisfy the 
strange yet common long- 
ing to submit to absolute 
authority, to have some 
one else think and decide 
and order; he has great 
business sagacity; he 








he is an impostor of the 
worst type; in the former, 
self-deceived. 

“The qualities which 
prove that he is not a re- 
storer, Elijah III., or any 
other special messenger 
of Almighty God, are his 
mixture of ambition, 
worldly cunning, malig 
nity against all who crit- 
icize him, destitution of 
even the germs of Chris 
tian charity, overweening 
vanity, blasphemous fa- 
miliarity with God, love 
of luxury, and intense de- 
votion to his own pecuni- 
ary interest and that of 
hisfamily. Both the spir- 
it and the power of Elias 
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DOWIE MEETINGS IN MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 
NEW YORK, 


are absent; the vitupera- 
tor and the buffoon pre- 
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dominate. In personal characteristics Dowie greatly resembles 
Brigham Young—an autocrat, a business man of great ability, 
brooking no opposition, using the Scriptures with the familiarity 
of a practised theologian, but always twisting them to support his 
claims. 

“Brigham Young taught total abstinence and enforced it upon 
his people; so does Dowie. 

‘Brigham Young took charge of their financial interests and 
managed matters so that they prospered; so does Dowie. 

“Brigham Young taught polygamy; Dowie teaches no immoral- 
ity of any kind. Brigham Young preached nothing that had a ten- 
dency to secure genuine Christian conversion, tho he professed to 
believe in the Bible; Dowie on such subjects preaches well. 
Brigham Young professed to heal diseases through the power of 
God; so does Dowie. Brigham Young professed to receive 
‘revelations’; but all to increase his power; so does Dowie. 
Brigham Young was not foolish enough to prohibit the use of me- 
dlicinal means; Dowie does this.” 


The Independent says: 


“We confess that we are not of those who believe Dr. Dowie to 
be an absolute conscious fraud. We have for years studied his 
“Leaves of Healing,’ which contains his sermons, and we have 
watched the growth of his church and institutions. We have rec- 
ognized the canny shrewdness of his financial operations, and we 
do not forget some incidents in his career which came before the 
courts and which indicated a failure to recognize the full force of 
the eighth commandment. And yet we do not agree with those 
who declare that he is a wilful hypocrite, playing the part of a 
prophet to deceive the people and gobble their wealth. 

“To us it seems more credible that he is honest in making the 
claim for himself which he presents to the people of Chicago and 
New York, extravagant and fantastic as it is. There has beena 
gradual growth in his preposterous self-delusion. When he was 
simply a believer in divine healing, deceived by his literalistic 
treatment of Scripture, he claimed no more than a plenty of people 
in the Christian church have claimed or believed. But Dr. Dowie 
has a peculiar faculty of positiveness which is the chief element in 
what we call the power of personal magnetism or hypnotism. He 
asserts so stoutly that othcr people think he must know. We have 
seen a multitude persuaded by Christian Science people, even that 
they did not ache when they did. Dr. Dowie told people that they 
would get well by his prayers, and they did get well, and he felt 
that he had a peculiar divine power. That made him speak with 
more and more authority. He confused his own self-assertion 
with the commands of God. His success developed his delusion. 
Wiis conceit deceived himself while it deceived others. Then he 
grew arrogant, dictatorial, almost blasphemous. His wasa ‘strong 
delusion,’ which led him to ‘believe a lie,’ the supreme lie being 
that he was the promised ‘ Restorer,’ the new ‘ Elijah,’ the prophe- 
sied one who should establish Zion on earth and usher in the vic- 
torious kingdom of God.... “Thus far Dr. Dowie’s 
mission in Chicago has been a great success. It may grow to much 
larger proportions. The undiscriminating, who are so constituted 
that they must believe positive assertions, are many. If they are 
healed, if their acceptance of the teaching makes them consciously 
purer and truer and more religious, they take that effect on 
themselves as sufficient evidence of the truth of the doctrine. 
Thus earnestness convinces. Thus Mormons and Babists gain 
and keep converts. But the end will come. There are in Dr. 
Dowie’s organization peculiar seeds of weakness. He stands in 
the public gaze. He poses in vast dignity of carriage and dress 
and authority. He insists on strict obedience, which will not 
always be given. He so eagerly grasps financial results, with his 
great schemes, that he is liable to transgress the claims of justice 
and the statutes of law, and here may be his fall. At best he is 
mortal, and already old, and a fourth Elijah can find no Biblical 
countenance. There will arise dissensions within his phalanstery 
when its creator and master loses his grip. Meanwhile it is worth 
study, and demands some respect for what is good in it; and it 
supplies a striking example of how far astray faith and righteous 
ness overmuch can lead credulity which craves to be led.” 

A clergyman of the Church of England who attended one of the 
Dowie meetings in Madison Square Garden has declared (in 7he 
Sun) that he was “much impressed” by the Zion ceremonial, as 
well as by the earnestness and apparent sincerity of Dowie’s fol- 
lowers. A distinguished Jesuit has also treated the demonstration 
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as an example of religious zeal from which all may profit. On the 
other hand, the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst found everything 
to condemn and nothing to edify in Dowie’s “ services.” 
open letter to the self-proclaimed prophet, he says: 


“T 


i attended your service at Madison Square Garden last eve- 
ning, and I went determined to enjoy it if I could, and to be benefited 
by it, and to go away and refute some of the charges that I had 
heard alleged against you. But it was of no use; your behavior 
on the platform crushed every throb of sympathy I had with you. 

“] never heard from a public speaker such a discharge of effer- 
vescent wrath and coarse invective. I went to hear you preach the 
gospel, and you preached Dowie, Zion City, ‘stink pot.’ I was 
ashamed of you, and almost ashamed to be in your audience. It 
was a long way below the standard even of the circuses that I have 
attended in the same Garden. The only consolation I could derive 
was that it was so abominable and so far beyond the bounds of 
the respectable that even those in your congregation who did not 
know what Christianity is would have no idea that it had anything 
to do with what you were saying. 

“Of course the ridiculousness of the performance was only en- 
hanced by the immensity of your pretensions. If you claimed to 
be only an ordinary man, there might be some hope for you, even 
with what you call the ‘rabble’; but the rabble is discriminating 
and can discriminate as keenly as the keenest between a prophet 
and a juggler, between an Elijah and a mountebank.” 


In an 


The Rev. Dr. P. S. Henson, of Brooklyn, speaking at the Bap- 
tist Ministers’ Conference in New York, last week, scored Dowie 
in even more caustic language. Balaam, he said, rode a single ass, 
but this incarnated Balaam is a much heavier weight. Ten thou- 
sand asses are necessary to bear him, and they do, bending their 
backs beneath the load with docility. Dowie’s errand to New 
York Dr. Henson described as beirg like Saul’s—in search of 
stray asses. “In all probability he won’t go back empty-handed,” 
said the preacher. 

If clerical critics have been rough on Dowie, Dowie has been 
even rougheronthem. Zhe Evening Post has culled the following 
selection of choice epithets which have been publicly bestowed 
on ministers, audiences, and reporters. They indicate, it thinks, 
“the mental caliber and attainments of the man”: 

Stink pot, 
whisky pot, 
beer pot, 
dirty birds, 


cowardly, 

dirty, hungry dogs, 
miserable swine, 
dirty curs, 


micromaniac, 
disgusting trash, 
newspaper dogs, 
miserable mosquitoes, 


curs, blowflies, hungry, filthy curs, 
hounds, unclean curs, miserable anarchist, 
dogs, disgusting tramps, drugpot, 

dirty yellow dogs, stupid dogs, maggots, 

swine, hungry pigs, lice, 


razor-back swiue, 
rellow curs, 
liar, 


muck eaters, 
swine 


miserable rats, 
(news- literary sewer, 
wallowers in muck 


troughs 
papers), 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Rev. Dr. Henry Robert Percival, rector of the Church of the Evan- 
gelists, Philadelphia, who died recently at the age of forty-nine years, 
held a prominent place in the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country, 
The Living Church (Milwaukee), indeed, takes the view that he was per- 
haps “its‘greatest theologian.” Among the more noteworthy of his con- 
tributions to theological literature may be mentioned “The Doctrine 
of the.Episcopal Church,” **The Digest of Theology,” and ** The Invoca- 
tion of Saints, treated Theologically and Historically.” 

THE Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost, who returned not long ago from an 
evangelizing tour in the Philippines, Japan, and China, declares that China 
is the most important mission-field in the world. Inan interview published 
in the Boston Congregationa/ist, he gives the following reasons for this state- 
ment: “Inthe first place, the Chinaman is far and away the strongest man 
in the East. In the second place, the solution of the Chinese question is 
the rnost important of all the questions now confronting the world, With- 
out Christianity all the Powers of the earth are not able to solve that ques- 
tion.” 


THE institutional church, savs the Rev. R. J. Campbell, of London, 
“needs one minister to be a prophet in the pulpit and another to be a busi- 
ness manager.’’ © With this view 7%e Christian Evangelist (St. Louis) ex- 
presses agreement. ‘It is not often,” it says, “that tne prophetic and the 
commercial temperaments are so united in one man that he can do all the 
work that is demanded by a church which takes upon itself the functions of 
a board of charities, an educational commission, and a society for social bet- 
terment. But that does not prove that the institutional church is undesir- 
able or impracticable. It only proves that the church needs to cali into its 


service more consecrated business managers, so that the born prophets 
may not fall into disrepute on account of their inability to serve tables.” 
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CANADIAN PRESS ON THE ALASKA 
DECISION. 
- EACHER: Describe Canada. 
“ PupiL: Canada is that portion of North America which 
the United States doesn’t want.” 


Such is the acrid wit of the Montreal Heva/d with reference to 
the Alaska boundary decision, and it not inaptly sums up Canadian 
opinion as set forth in the Canadian press. “The finding,” de- 
clares The Globe (Toronto), “ will arouse strong and lasting indig- 
nation all over the Dominion, based ona sense of wrong that no 
consideration of imperial interest will deaden.” Zhe Herald 
(Montreal) is incensed at the London papers for advising Canada 
not to crit*cize. “Great Scott!” it says, “when our territory is 
given away, the least they might leave us is the right to growl.” 
“Had we better not,” asks 7he Free Press (Ottawa), “make sure 
of our title to the Hudson Bay coast and the fringe of territory 
that skirts the Arctic Ocean? Some enterprising American may 
settle there.” Zhe Daily W7tness (Montreal) interprets as follows 
the general Canadian sentiment that Great Britain sets more store 
by United States friendship than by Dominion rights: 


“Mr. Goldwin Smith put the thing in a nutshell when he said 
that Great Britain could not afford for Canada’s sake to quarrel 
with the United States. In fact, the path taken has simply been 
the path of least resistance. The weakest must go to the wall. 
Our own expectation on the subject was based first on the fact that 
this is not the first occasion by many that boundary interests between 
Great Britain and the United States have been dealt with, and they 
have been invariably decided in favor of the United States. Sec- 
ondly, the United States was in possession of the disputed terri- 
tory, and it was morally certain that nothing but war would get 
them out of it. Thirdly, it was to be expected that Great Britain 
would consider her own interests rather than ours, and it is un- 
doubtedly to her interest to be friendly toward the United States 
and to have that country friendly to her. In fact, speaking with 
the candor which the 





occasion calls for, 
we may fairly say ue 
that that friendship —“. 
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The belief that 
Great Britain will 
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never prejudice the 
claims of the United 
Siates to additional 
Canadian interests is 
generally entertained | 
by the Dominion i 
press. “Canadians 
should not be embit- 
tered by the truth, 
but they should no 
longer be blind to the 
truth,” asserts Zhe 
Evening Telegram 
(Toronto). It adds: 

“The genius of 
British diplomacy 
and the naval and 
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Canada cares about. Canadians do not want Britain to go to war 
over any purely Canadian issue. Canada would not willingly 
sacrifice the life of one Ontario farm boy for all the territory in 
dispute. The trouble is that the triumph which the United States 
owes to Lord Alverstone will stimulate its appetite for similar 
triumphs. The great American mind is now filled with the idea 
that Great Britain would do anything or sacrifice anything rather 
than offend the Republic, and the Republic will now deal with 
Canada in the spirit of a litigant who realizes that every dispute 
goes to a final tribunal in which the United States can not lose.” 


Here and there a dissenting view is expressed, but with some 
lack of emphasis. Thus the London Advertiser says: “The 
Alaska boundary decision will be accepted by sensible Canadians 
without complaint or recrimination.” And 7he Gazette (St. John, 
N. B.) protests against the assertion that Canada made a mistake 
in permitting an Englishman to become a member of the tribunal: 


“We do not fora single moment doubt Lord Alverstone’s up- 
rightness of character or his entire independence of mind in deal- 
ing with the question. The unfortunate part of the finding is that 
it is not concurred in by Sir Louis Jette and Mr. Aylesworth. 
Canadians who have made a study of the boundary question had 
the completest confidence in the Canadian contention, and their 
disposition will be to uphold the action of their representatives on 
the tribunal. The legal attainments of Mr. Aylesworth are partic- 
ularly high, probably as high as those of Lord Alverstone. But 
because Sir Louis Jette and Mr. Aylesworth may be right and 
Lord Alverstone may be wrong does not warrant the criticism that 
Canada made a mistake in having an Englishman on the tribunal. 
The answer to it is that we would have been willing and even eager 
to have submitted the question to his decision. That is what it 
came to, and by it we must be bound, even if we erred in our judg- 
ment as to his competency.” 





WHY MR. BALFOUR IS THOUGHT TRICKY. 
ERSONAL comment of a nature calculated to be painful to 
the Prime Minister of England is freely indulged in by the 
London press as well as by the leading provincial papers of Great 
Britain. Mr. Balfour’s sense of honor has, in fact, become the 


subject of animated 
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discussion not only 





by all opposition 
organs, but even by 
those journals which 





profess esteem for 
his character and in- 
dividual qualities. 
Those publications 
which profess to be 
shocked by the re- 








cent conduct of the 
Prime Minister—in 
its moral aspects— 
include Zhe Specta- 
tor, the influential 
London weekly; 7he 
Standard (London), 
the great Conserva- 
tive daily; and the 
London Mews. The 


last-named Liberal 





organ has always, 
» misPAp 
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are championed by 7he St. /ames’s Gazette (London) and 7he 
Saturday Review (London). 

The question is this: Did Mr. Balfour act honorably when he 
concealed from Lord George Hamilton and from Mr. Ritchie the 
Mr. Balfour had 
had the Chamberlain resignation in his pocket for a week when a 


fact that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain had resigned ? 


certain conference of ministers was held. Yet he said nothing 
about it, altho his associates were deemed by his critics entitled 
to the information, and altho it is believed he must have known 
that the information would have modified their position consider- 


ably. Here is the way 7he Spectator puts the case: 


“If the spirit in which his [Mr. Balfour’s] negotiations are con- 
ducted resembles that in which he treated Mr. Ritchie and Lord 
George Hamilton, no man of ordinary spirit, and also no man of 
ordinary prudence, would care to place himself in his power. The 
story of the recent cabinet resignations as told in the letters of Mr. 
Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton published in Thursday’s pa- 
pers shows a most astonishing want of frankness on the part of 
Mr. Balfour in dealing with his colleagues. We do not say that 
Mr. Ritchie, Lord George Hamilton, and Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
would have been able to imitate the Duke of Devonshire and 
remain in the cabinet had they known that Mr. Chamberlain was 
resigning. Very possibly they would have felt compelled to resign 
in any case; but at any rate they were entitled to know the very 
material fact that Mr. Chamberlain had tendered his resignation. 
The withholding of that fact has given Lord George Hamilton an 
unquestionable right—and Mr. Ritchie and Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh also, if, as we presume is the case, they, too, were not told— 
to feel that he was not treated as a man has a right to expect to be 
treated when he is dealing with friends and colleagues, z.e., with 
perfect openness and candor. When friends and colleagues are 
dealing with each other over a disputed point, they expect to be 
informed, and especially by any person who is acting as a leader, 
and so is in the position of a trustee for the body of which he is 
the head, of all the facts, and gan justly claim that no concealment 
of any kind shall take place, It is not material to say that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s communication was ‘between himself and Mr. Bal- 
four,’ and concerned thoge {wo alone; or to urge that Mr. Balfour 
was not bound by custom or usage to communicate letters received 
from other members of hig administration. These are lawyer-like 
excuses, but they do not hold in cases where, as among political 
colleagues, absolute cangor is the essential condition. What Mr. 
Balfour had to consider was, not what Lord George Hamilton had 
a strict right to kngw, but what he would naturally and properly 
prefer to know before he took the step of resignation.” 


What makes the whole transaction “look the more disagree- 
able,” according to this influential weekly, “is the fact that tho the 
others were not, the Duke of Devonshire was told that Mr. Cham- 
The inference drawn reflects upon Mr. 


berlain had resigned 


Balfour. To quote: 


'“ By concealing the letter at first he obtained the resignations 
which he desired to take place. By producing ita little later he 
prevented a resignation which he greatly desired to avoid. In 
other words, Mr. Balfour wished to clear off such stubborn free- 
traders as Mr. Ritchie, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and Lord George 
Hamilton, and to create vacancies in the great offices of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Secretary of State for India which could be 
filled in by men of the kind he now affects—ze., men who at heart 
believe in Mr. Chamberlain’s policy but are afraid to advocate it 
openly until they see more clearly which way the electoral cat is 
going to jump. At the same time he wished to keep the Duke of 
Devonshire with him because of the immense influence on public 
opinion exercised by the duke.” 

There is another feature of Mr. Balfour’s conduct in the present 


The Standard 
puts the matter with candor by averring that the Prime Minister is 


crisis which is found inconsistent with ethics. 


playing some sort of a “ trick” upon the country : 


“We have been told that the Prime Minister and the late Colonial 
Secretary are really working together for the same object, and 
that the separation between them is merely a clever piece of tac- 
tics. We have been asked to admire them as they play the game 
* with the perfect mutual understanding and the consummate skill 
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of a pair of accomplished whist players.’ But straightforward 
Englishmen do not appreciate that particular kind of accomplish- 
ment in their public men, and it is easy to understand that a states- 
man with the Duke of Devonshire’s character and record will have 
nothing to do with a policy which has to be carried out under such 
conditions.” 


The allusion to the “ consummate skill of a pair of accomplished 


whist players” is based upon an editorial utterance in the London 
But the London ews must be referred to for the severest 
denunciation that has yet been heaped upon the personal character 
of the Prime Minister. “Mr. Balfour,” says this organ, “ has dis- 
honestly deceived his colleagues.” Further: “ With all his exqui- 
siteness and the advantages of birth the Prime Minister is no. 
longer quite the sort of person gentlemen care to trust. He is 
probably playing some trick behind your back.” Again: “ He is 
so utterly untouched by the tragedies of life that he brazens out his 
indifference with a graceful condescension which no shaft of indig- 
nation can pierce.” Mr. Balfour “entered upon a course of con- 
duct which no honorable man can defend when he confined his 
confidence as to Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation to the colleague 
The Westminster 
Gazette (London) speaks its mind from the opposition standpoint 


Times. 


’ 


whom he wished to detach from the others.” 


too: 

“It is necessary to say quite plainly that people at this moment 
are thinking not of Mr. Balfour's opinions but of his conduct, not 
of his economics but of his ethics. If he had no explanation to 
make in regard to the questions raised in- Mr. Ritchie’s and Lord 
George Hamilton’s statement to the public he perhaps did wisely 
to keep silence. . . . Silence at all events is better than hypocrisy. 
But in the absence of explanation the facts stand, and they have 
made the deepest and most painful impression on the public of any 
personal incident as between public men in our time. The great 
new departure in fiscal policy starts with a trick practised on con- 
fidential colleagues which has made public life seem suddenly 
lower and meaner and which reveals by a vivid flash the ambiguity 
and the insincerity of the whole operation in which the Prime Min- 
ister is engaged. ‘This it is more than anything else which sets the 
public asking to-day whether after the disclosure of the means by 
which certain high offices have been vacated Mr. Balfour can pes- 
sibly persevere with the scheme of filling them with the friends 
and supporters of his partner in the game of skill.” 


But Mr. Balfour is not without his defenders and they see in his 
course a wise reserve. Zhe St. James's Gazette is even indignant 
at the fact thatas it says “ some queer ethical standards are at pres- 
ent being set up for the purpose of judging Mr. Balfour.” It puts 
the case thus: 


“This was the position: In the House of Commons Mr. Ritchie 
had declared himself to be a free-trader after the straitest sect of 
Cobdenites; Lord George Hamilton had let it be known that he 
held the same view. The Prime Minister, as he himself has told 
us, circulated among his colleagues early in August a pamphlet the 
spirit of which is, to say the least of it, not ‘free trade’ as we know 
free trade. At the cabinet council of September 14 the question 
was debated whether, as Mr. Balfour intended, the policy set forth 
in the pamphlet should be adopted as the policy of the party. 
That was the one and only fact that ministers had to consider: 
would they or would they not follow the course which the head of 
the Government marked out for them? If they would not, their 
only alternative was resignation, and the fact that another colleague 
had or had not resigned on totally different grounds is neither here 
nor there.” 

Mr. Balfour acted with discretion, not with discreditable lack of 
candor, according to Zhe Saturday Review, which professes 
amusement because “ the opposition press is scandalized and there 
is some whimpering on the part of the Cobdenized Conservatives.” 
It sums up the general consideration involved in the shape of a little 
discourse : 

“Would it be very cynical—we are sure it would be resolutely 
candid—to remark that the conduct of human affairs demands that 


we shall not be spendthrifts with the truth? Fancy what would 
happen if everybody concerned in politics, and in high politics too,. 
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were to blurt out the truth, whole truth, and nothing but it the in- 
stant he came by—or imagined he had come by—it! ‘In this 
world truth must wait,’ said Douglas Jerrold—‘she’s used to it.’ 
There may have been more philosophy in the witticism than he 
intended. Statesmen and diplomatists would be grossly wanting 
in a sense of duty if they went about blabbing the truth in and out 
of season. What an idle thing then it is to write and talk of the 
‘suppressed ’ letters of resignation!” 





PROPOSED SEPARATION OF HUNGARY FROM 
AUSTRIA. 


OMPLETE separation of Hungary from the dual monarchy 
and the establishment of a republic are the twin projects 
fathered upon the followers of the Kossuth cause in the present 
stage of the conflict in Budapest. But the Zgyetertes (Budapest), 
organ of the independence party, says nothing of any such policy, 
which is hinted at only in the more partizan organs of the inde- 
pendence group, like the A/agyar Orszag (Budapest), and that 
not openly. The last-named paper says, however, that the “men 
who love Hungary must act now,” and all who want peace “ ought 
to leave.” Hungary has had all it wants of “lemonade policy.” 
These utterances are not characteristic. The clerical 4/kotmany 
(Budapest) learns with dissatisfaction that the former premier, Mr. 
de Szell, may yet form a ministry or attempt to do so. This is to 





AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY, 


The Siamese Twins of the Danube. 
—Aladderadatsch (Berlin. 


be regretted because “the existing crisis resulted from the bank- 
ruptcy of liberalism in Hungary,” and “ why should such elements 
be brought upon the scene again?” The excited state of public 
opinion seems to have rendered dispassionate discussion impossi- 
ble to the Hungarian press, thinks the Paris 7emfs, and from the 
London Sfectator we extract the following : 


“There has been no settlement of the dispute between Austria 
and Hungary. Count Khuen Hedervary has resigned, and M. 
Koloman de Szell, the most adroit politician in Hungary, has been 
offered and may accept the Premiership; but there is as yet no 
sign either of concession or compromise upon the question of the 
unitary words of command. The number of districts which re- 
fuse to pay taxes increases, and there is said to be disaffection 
even among Officials. The most serious symptom of all, however, 
is the paralysis among the Liberals, who say and do nothing, being 
evidently afraid that if they commit themselves they may be re- 
placed by Kossuthites. The latter demand the complete separation 
of the kingdom from Austria, and are suspected by their adver- 
saries of not being unwilling to change the dynasty or proclaim a 
republic. We do not believe, however, as outside observers, that 
the Magyar leaders, with their long training in politics, forget that 
more than half their population is Slav, or wish to deprive either 
Austria or Hungary of any influence in the affairs of Europe. We 
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can see as yetno method of compromise ; but Austria has survived 
greater troubles than these.” 


There is every prospect of “events of a most serious nature,” 
according to the /udépendance Belge (Brussels), which says that 
the population throughout the land has been wrought up to a high 
pitch of excitement, and is here and there breaking into open rebel- 
lion at the idea of a “foreign army.” Our authority concludes : 


“What occasions especial anxiety is the fact that not only do the 
civil authorities throughout Hungary approve of the independence 
party’s course, but the Magyar elements in the army itself obey 
the orders of their officers with very bad grace. This proves that 
it is imperative to put an end to the political crisis which has ener- 
vated public opinion to such an extent. The Emperor-King, in 
the face of such facts, has imposed upon him the duty of reckoning 
to a certain extent with the possible claims of the independence 
party, which gains ground every day, and which, if care be not 
taken, will finally rouse all Hungary to a most serious struggle.”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





A NATION EQUALLY STRONG ON LAND AND 
SEA. 


AVAL rivalries among the great Powers are assuming some- 
thiag like the aspect of an international competition, ob- 
serves the Paris Figaro, in the course of a series of articles recently 
published with the object of showing that general disarmament is 
more a pious wish than a practical aspiration. One of the great 
Powers, we gather further, is determined to be equally strong on 
land and sea, and altho the Paris paper does not name the Power 
in question, the London 77mes is blunter and mentions Germany 
by name. But the idea of being as strong on sea as on land is too 
daring. Says the London organ: 

“ Modern history affords little encouragement to the belief that 
the same nation can be equally strong on land and at sea; and, tho 
the history of Rome might seem to offer an exception, yet it has 
to be remembered that, after the destruction of Carthage, Rome 
had no naval adversary to fear in any quarter. Germany can not 
afford not to be strong on land. It still remains to be seen whether 
she can afford to be equally strong at sea. Until that problem is 
solved in a favorable sense, the aggressive aspirations of Pan-Ger- 
manism are not atall likely to be fulfilled. . . . In any case the Brit- 
ish Empire will take a good deal of pulling down, and, even if it 
were pulled down, the advantage to its wreckers might not be with- 
out some considerable drawbacks. They might find that they had 
unshipped the flywheel which keeps the machinery of the European 
state-system in working order, that they had slain the goose which 
lays some of the best of their golden eggs.” 

The conclusion that a nation can not be equally strong on land 
and sea is one from which the Journal des Débats (Paris) finds 
itself compelled to dissent. It takes some care to analyze the 
naval expansion of Germany, and it agrees with a few of the con- 
clusions of the London paper regarding the consequences of that 
expansion, but it remarks: 


“There is no justification for peace of mind based upon the 
theory that a modern nation can not be at the same time a great 
military power and a great naval power. Theories of this sort are 
often belied by facts. As regards the case of Germany in partic- 
ular, Emperor William II. seems quite decided to realize the ideal 
of a nation equally strong on both sea and land. . . . When it is 
remembered that at The Hague Peace Conference Germany showed 
herself decidedly opposed to any reduction of the world’s arma- 
ments, it may be doubted if she will show herself any more accom- 
modating with reference to naval forces.” 


But France presents a case in point with reference to the possi- 
bility that a nation may be equally strong on both sea and land, 
according to the noted writer on naval affairs, Mr. Archibald S. 
Hurd, who alludes to the subject in 7he Fortnightly Review (Lon- 
don). France, it seems, made the attempt and she has practically 
failed. To quote: 


“ The nation’s finances will not permit France to rival at one and 
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the same time the huge army of Germany, which may menace her 
land frontier, and the powerful fleet of Great Britain, a neighbor 
separated from her coast by only twenty or thirty miles in the 
Channel, and the most formidable competitor for the control of the 
Mediterranean. The weakness of the French position lies in the 
fact that the British authorities persist in detailing large squadrons 
to the Mediterranean, and thus cause the French Government 
anxiety and expense in both seas—the Channel and Mediterranean. 
France suffers alternately from the army and the navy enthusiast, 
from those who remember 1870, and from those who have not for- 
gotten 1805. Owing to the two services being under separate min- 
isters, some kind of equilibrium is usually preserved; but if all 
power rested in the hands of one man—as has been suggested—the 
spectacle would be presented of France attempting to rival Ger- 
many ashore at one time, and at another of struggling in wasteful 
hurry to equal the squadrons of Great Britain; 1870 is nearer to 
our times than 1805, and consequently for years past France has 
spent all that has been requisite on her army, and the navy has had 
what has remained over—and a little more; hence the repeated 
deficits. Lately the policy of defense has been undergoing mod- 
ification, owing to the growth in British sea-power, to the increased 
attention which Germany has been devoting to her fleet, and to the 
activity of the other parties of the Triple Alliance. The position 
of France, face to face with grave financial difficulties, has become 
well-nigh desperate. Regarding in the past her army as essential 
to her safety, she now observes that her place as the second of the 
world’s naval Powers is seriously threatened by Germany.”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





MOMMSEN ON GREAT BRITAIN AND 
GERMANY. 

OTHING in the world-politics of Germany conflicts with 
anything in the world-politics of Great Britain. “Germans 
and Englishmen are destined to go forward hand in hand,” and all 
who think otherwise, especially the Pan-Germans, are “ national 
fools.” These ideas, and many others like them, are urged by the 
famous German historian, Mommsen, in 7he /ndependent Review 
(London), much to the indignation of the Hamburger Nachrichten. 
“We can only feel sorry for old Mommsen,” declares the father- 
land’s militarist and conservative organ. “ Why does he persist in 
attending to things that do not concern him and which, despite all 
his learning, he does not understand, especially when his constant 
meddling with politics has only brought him mortification and 
failure?” The Deutsche Zeitung (Berlin), which has been pecu- 
liarly annoyed at the sentiments uttered by the aged historian, 
remarks: “ We now hope old Mommsen will go to sleep for three 
months.” The English only “ laugh at him,” we are further assured 
by the Pan-German organ, whose comment is based upon certain 

utterances in the London Sfectator, from which we quote: 

“ He thinks very little of the Pan-German agitators. ‘We have,’ 
he writes, ‘our national fools—“ Pan-Germans” (4/Ldeutsche) is 
their name in our country—who believe in a special Teutonic 
Adam, concentrating in his own person all the glories of the human 
spirit. We have, together with the justifiable wish to take and 
hold our place in the sun, along with other nations, in commerce, 
in sea power, and in colonization outside Europe, also envy and 
hatred toward older and more fortunate rivals. But I know that 
I speak, not only for myself, but for the best, and, at the same 
time, for the great majority, of the German people when I say that, 
tho we have no doubt disapproved, and shall continue to disap- 
prove, a single act of the English nation’ (the Boer war), ‘we yet 
feel ourselves more nearly akin, and in every respect more inti- 
mately allied, to them than to any other nation.’ And here is this 
impressive, but extraordinarily difficult, conclusion : ‘1 look back 
over a long life; of what I hoped for my own nation and for the 
world at large, only a small part has been fulfilled. But the holy 


‘ alliance of the nations has been the aim of my young days, and is 


still the leading star of my cld age. And still I hold the creed, 
that German and Englishman are destined to go forward hand-in- 
hand.* 

“What is to be said in answer to such a conclusion? There is 
this simple reply,—first, that it will not fit in with the facts as we 
know them; second, that it will not fit in with the facts as presented 
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to us by Professor Mommsen. Take only the latter. The Ger- 
mans have ‘a justifiable wish to take and hold their place in the 
sun.’ From whom, then, do they intend to ‘take’ that place, see- 
ing that every place in what they call the sun is either occupied, 
or at least protected from others’ occupation, at present? ‘Colo- 
nization outside Europe,’—Professor Mommsen writes as if that 
were a possibility, or rather a form of activity, to which English- 
men would have nothing to say. But where can Germany extend 
her system of colonization to any substantial degree without com- 
ing into collision with the interests of the race to which Professor 
Mommsen feels his own people ‘more nearly akin, and in every 
respect more intimately allied,’ than to any other nation? Those 
are questions to'which, however anxious Englishmen may be not 
to refuse to grasp a hand offered in personal friendship and sincer- 
ity, it is difficult to find any answer but one. In saying this, and 
yet in pointing out that nothing need hinder Englishmen from ad- 
miring the resource and energy of the German nation, we are only 
repeating what has often been written before now in these columns. 
We need not, and do not, refuse to shake hands with Germans 
considered personally ; but we hold it to be an unquestionable fact 
that the ambitions of Germany, as expressed by its dominant caste, 
alone among the nations, clash with our own; that Germany can 
never be our ally, because she wants what we can never be in a 
position to give her or to help to get for her; that, in short, where 
Germany expands in ‘colonization outside Europe,’ we are bound 
either to contract, or to quarrel with a nation with whom we are 
one in blood and sentiment, and with whom we would not dream 
of quarreling to win the love of the whole Teutonic race.” 


But “ there is no inimical conflict of interests between Great Brit- 
ain and Germany,” insists the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), a conclu- 
sion by no means indorsed by the French press, which has paid a 
great deal of attention to Professor Mommsen’s plea for Anglo- 
German concord. The object of the aged historian is interpreted 
in Paris in a sense hostile to the friendliness now existing between 
France and Great Britain. The Paris Zemps declares that it is 
“too late” for Germans to undo the work of reconciliation between 
Paris and London. The Journal des Débats (Paris) says: 


“Mommsen’s sympathies, in the course of a life already long, 
have hitherto extended very little beyond Germany. However, he 
loves Great Britain. He says so, and we are the readier to believe 
him because when he cherishes a different sentiment he is not in 
the habit of dissembling it. It is not without uneasiness, there- 
fore, that he notes the existence and rapid development both in 
Germany and England of germs of discord which must be exter- 
minated as quickly as possible. Otherwise the twonations will be 
plunged into a catastrophe. ‘We hasten,’ he says, ‘toward war, 
altho this war will not be one of cannon.’ Mommsen is not pre- 
cisely the enemy of war in general, but he is opposed to this war 
in particular, and he addresses an urgent appeal to England fora 
cordial understanding. He asks England to forget the insults re- 
ceived during the South African war and to remember only that 
the two nations, the two races, the two languages, the two litera- 
tures, have numerous and vital points of contact. ‘Shakespeare,’ 
he writes, ‘has been the interpreter of the spirit of our country as 
much as of the spirit of England, and the father of our poetry.’ 
The English can only be flattered by this acknowledgment. But 
they are practical people, and we doubt if the argument drawn 
from Shakespeare can make them forget the disturbing rivalry 
which the Germans oppose to their commerce. ...... 

“Mommsen goes so far as to say: ‘We feel ourselves more in 
sympathy and more allied with the British nation than with any 
other nation in the world.’ This is not very gracious to those 
nations of the world in political alliance with Germany. Without 
imitating Mommsen in the excessive expression he gives to his idea, 
we may be permitted to observe that we feel ourselves allied to 
England by many common ideas, sentiments, and interests. It 
has long been said among ourselves, and the saying has become 
commonplace from being true, that France and Great Britain 
march together at the head of civilization. To-day it would be 
discourteous not to make room for others; but the recollection of 
the past remains just the same. The fact has been made evident 
by the ease with which cordial relations have been established be- 
tween the two peoples. It seemed quite natural. Was it due to 
the circumstances that we, too, have admired Shakespeare very 
much ?”— 7yvanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT WATERWAY. 


A HISTORY OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. From its Discovery to the End 

of Foreign Domination. By John R. Spears, in collaboration with A. 

H. Clark. Cloth, 8vo, 7% x 11 in., ix and 416 pp. Price, $5.00 net. A. S. 

Clark, New York. 

N the initial paragraph of their ‘‘ Introduction,” the collaborators dis- 
I close a certain consciousness of misnomer in the title of their work, 

which is meant to be ‘‘a narrative, not a critical history.’’ They 
seem to perceive that it might more judiciously have been styled the 
story (in a popular sense) of the adventures and achievements of dis- 
coverers, pioneers, frontiermen, Indian-fighters, and home-makers, re- 
lated in a spirit more personal and 
familiar than that which commonly 
pertains to the attitude of history. 
It is but just that the reviewer 
should take them at their word, 
bearing in mind that the task the 
authors have set themselves is to 
show a part of what work has accom- 
plished in the affairs of a mighty re- 
gion ; and that, in such a spirit, ‘‘it 
is offered to the growing host of 
good Americans, who see clearly that 
the ‘All of Things is an infinite con- 
jugation of the verb 70 do.’” 

The story begins with the heroic 
Frenchmen who first found their 
way to the Great Basin. In the days 
when the people of Massachusetts 
were establishing a trading-post on 
the Piscataqua, and the Virginians 
were sending an exploring expedi- 
tion to learn if a river flowed into Delaware Bay, Jean Nicolet was mak- 
ing peace with the Indians round about Green Bay, in Wisconsin. While 
the Dutch at New Amsterdam were bartering with the Indians at 
Albany, Grosseilliers and Radison were paddling up the Ottawa River 
and carrying trade to the Sioux on the banks of the Mississippi. And 
when the British were wresting New York from the Dutch, La Salle 
was stretching a line of forts from the St. Lawrence to the mouth of 
the Mississippi. 

‘And yet those were the times of Louis XIV. and XV., when women 
who were not queens ruled the court of France.’’ The beginning of 
the French Revolution was seen in America, when the man with the 
ax drove the curled and laced vagabond, carrying a sword, from the 
land west of the Alleghanies. The adolescent American, at school or 
college, will find wholesome reading here, in the story of Indians will- 
ing to pass from the life of a hunter to that of a tiller of the soil, but 
‘cunningly turned back by the malignant greed of the trader hunting for 
furs, and even making a market for human scalps. 

But this is by no means to withhold sympathy from the frontier 
American. Their migration was instinctive—due ‘to"the innate char- 
acteristics of a dominant race. It was inevitable, every way desirable. 
“No one has aright to complain because in the end they seized the 
hunting-grounds of the tribes. ‘The red men should have been stripped 
of these to the last acre, and provided with farms and playgrounds in- 
stead.’’ It was the manner of taking that cursed the white man and 
made him the victim of an iniquitous policy—to be pitied with an in- 
finite pity, in the retribution that befell him. 

The Spanish, who were really the first to see the valley and who ul- 
timately acquired New Orleans and the region between the Rockies and 
the Mississippi, were resolved not only to hold it, but to grasp all the 
unsettled part of the great valley, regardless of American claims. 
The French Government encouraged and supported them, and the 
diplomatic complications, inseparable from such a condition of affairs, 
are interesting. In their efforts to ‘‘cinch”’ the territory, the Spanish 
amuse or exasperate the student of history, according to his mental at- 
titude toward their peculiar characteristics. 

The time came when Spain ‘‘ traded back” the great Louisiana terri- 
tory to France, It was Napoleon's hatred of the British on the one 
hand, and his fear of the Americans on the other, that prevailed in pro- 
curing his consent to the transfer of the noble domain. He prophesied 
that the valley of the Mississippi would make the United States a mari- 
time rival of Great Britain; but in the lapsing of a century the world 
has seen the great transatlantic lines of steamships controlled by capi- 
tal drawn from traffic originating in Great Britain; and the conflict that 
Napoleon counted on has but served to draw the English-speaking peo- 
ples more closely together. 

Thus, in August, 1656, two enterprising and heroic Frenchmen re- 
turned to Montreal and reported that they had been on the waters of 
the Great River; and their coming ‘‘ made great joy in all that coun- 
try.” In April, 1682, La Salle, standing on a sand-bar at the mouth of 
the Great River, proclaimed the sovereignty of his king over all that 
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wonderful valley; ‘‘and for 121 years the flags of foreign Powers waved 


over these evergreen slopes.’’ But because a new race had arisen on 
this American continent—a race of whom it could be said, ‘t The thing 
that is given it to do, it can make itself do ’’—the period of foreiga con- 
trol came to an end, ‘‘ and the new race grasped the mighty valley from 
brim to brim,” 





LOVE STORIES WITH BACKBONE TO THEM. 


LOVE, THE FIDDLER. By Lloyd Osbourne. Cloth, 5 x 7% in., 278 pp. Price, 
$1.50. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


R. LLOYD OSBOURNE has given to the world five charming 

love stories under the appropriate title of ‘*‘ Love, the Fiddler.” 

After reading them, the comma in the title seems almost un- 

necessary, for Love fiddles so amiably to the exemplary men and 

charming women who dance to the strains of his inciting music that 
one can not help loving the Fiddler. 

To carry out Mr. Osbourne’s imagery, in three of the stories the 
couple dance a minuet, and of the other two stories, ‘‘ Ffrenches First ” is 
a dance ‘‘at first sight,” so to speak, and the humorously pathetic ‘* Mas- 
cot of Battery B” could be classified as a pas seul. They are delight- 
fully told, and are strictly wholesome, despite their agreeable warmth. 
Love is true” enough in ‘‘ The Chief Engineer,’”’ ‘‘ The Golden Cast- 
aways,” and ‘“*The Awakening of George Raymond” not to run 
smoothly; but happily, Mr. Osbourne is not modern to the degree of 
indifference to a ‘“‘ happy ending.’’ Every Jack gets his Jill, and in each 
case wealth and poverty are united. 

An exemplary penchant for rectitude is shown in the notes of char- 
acter that crop out in these pleasant tales. A rich girl is indignant with 
the young man she loves because he borrows money of her father, which, 
presumably, he can not pay back; and this, altho her affluent papa evi- 
dently had no mind for its return. Three of the men in the stories 
marry rich women, but they do so without derogating from their man- 
liness—which is also a soothing object-lesson for good fellows who are 
impecunious. 

‘The Awakening of George Raymond”? is the best story of the five, 
both for the love interest and the vigor of the telling. For once, the 
love entertained by two middle-aged humans is made vital and sym- 
pathetic. The character drawing in this is excellent, especially in the 
mother, a New England type with its rigid justice. The son is sacri- 
ficed to the mother till he is past forty, that prosaic line in the age of 
man when the bars are supposed to be reared that shut out youth. But 
a man of forty is young compared to a woman of the same years, anda 
love affair between such a twain smacks of lukewarm gruel and the 
ridiculous. It is to the author’s credit that he makes it intense and 
rather noble, and the reader is more 
than satisfied to see the two quad- 
ragenarians merged into the matri- 
monial unit. 

There is not too much humor in 
these tales, but the absence of it is 
not felt. In the concluding story 
there is a dash of it, which is turned, 
in the last sentence, into a macabre 
pathos. 

Mr. Osbourne draws on the war 
with Spain for some of his material, 
and the fact that two or three of his 
engaging young heroes do service on 
the Dixie indicates an autobiograph- 
ical touch. While this collection of 
short stories with Love as the theme 
fail to sweep one off his feet, it would 
be strange were they to disappoint 
any reader, which clearly says a good 
deal for their merit. Mr. Osbourne 
has been known hitherto by larger works, and, notably, his collabora- 
tion with Robert Louis Stevenson, in the gentle art of making novels. 
These stories more than win him his spurs as a short-story writer. 
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MR. CRAWFORD’S TWENTY-NINTH. 


THE HEART OF ROME, 
ford, 
pany. 

O one who has read the twenty-nine—or is it thirty ?—novels by 
gi Mr. Crawford, his latest excursion will bring the accustomed 
pleasure in reading and the usual forgetfulness after having been 

read. No one will deny Mr. Crawford the capacity for telling a story, 
the first and perhaps the chief qualification for the craft of novelist; and 
when he fixes his story in modern Rome we know that he will give all 

the necessary local color, will betray by a hundred subtle touches a 

most intimate acquaintance with all aspects of that curious modern 

antique. 
Even with regard to his characters, one may almost anticipate that 


A Tale of Lost Water. 
Cloth, 54% x 7% in., 396 pp. 


By Francis Marion Craw- 
Price, $1.50. The Macmillan Com- 


















there will be a young and perfectly innocent girl, who by her very 
purity will involve herself in some compromising situation. She will 
be matched by an equally unconventional, but more experienced, male 
character, who will combine the réles 
of man of the world and romantic 
hero. Thatthere will be shady finan- 
ciers with purchased titles and world- 
ly and selfish nobles with inherited 
titles also goes without saying. 

In the present instance, the ingre- 
dients are mixed with even more than 
his usual skill. The heroic man of 
the world is an archeological en- 
gineer engaged to find antiquities in 
the foundation of a palace obtained 
by dubious means from a princely 
family by the titled financier villain. 
The jheroine is invited to inspect his 
discoveries, which, being of consider- 
able value, may turn out to be her 
own property, and during the inspec- 
tion she is immured by a sudden rise 

FRANCIS MARION CRAWFORD. of the waters of the Tiber. The sit- 

uation is complicated by the fact that 
the engineer hero was nominally married to save a friend’s honor—Mr. 
Crawford uses the same experience in ‘‘ Don Orsino”—and the re- 
mainder of the story is occupied in getting over this somewhat arti- 
ficial difficulty. 

Altogether a good specimen of Mr. Crawford at his workmanlike 
best. ’Tis not as deep as a well or as wide as a church door, but ‘twill 
serve to pass a pleasant hour. 

















THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS. 
PRESENT-DAY EGypt. By Frederic Courtland Penfield. Cloth, 5% x 8% 
in., 396 pp. Price, $2.50. The Century Company. 
“THAT the Khedive of Egypt pronounced this the only book pub- 
a lished on contemporary Egypt by a thoroughly competent writer 
1s not the only proof of its solid merits. It has passed through 
enough editions in America and England to prove that it continues to 
fill a definite need. 

The oldest country in the world has been written about in many vol- 
umes. Unlike the most of them, the present one, as the author phrases 
it, is distinctly ‘‘for lay readers by a layman,’ and if, as he modestly 
avers, it is a ‘‘ mosaic,’’ it is none the less a faithful transcript of condi- 
tions, social, political and economical, as they now exist in the land of 
the Pharaohs. The style is discursive, flowing, chatty, as is proper in a 
book not meant for musty antiquarians; yet it carries with ita weight of 
authority that one seldom gets in books of this kind. Mr. Penfield's po- 
sition as United States diplomatic agent and consul-general to Egypt 
from 1893 to 1897 enabled him to see things from the inside. His keen 
observation and gift of realistic presentation did the rest. In the pres- 
ent edition the sketches of Egyptian affairs have been brought up to 
date. 

At Cairo and Alexandria, standing on the border-land between Orient 
and Occident, the rich, varied, and altogether picturesque jumble of life 
is painted with an ardor that makes 
us feel the romantic charm of it all, 
and understand why it is that four 
thousand Americans yearly winter 
there, leaving behind them something 
like twenty-five million dollars. Prob- 
ably the majority of these come away 
with only a partial idea of the com- 
plex machinery of the Egyptian ad- 
ministration. 

It has no counterpart anywhere and 
is as puzzling to the average man as 
the hieroglyphs chiseled on the mon- 
uments. Tho tributary to Turkey, 
Egypt is autonomous and is presided 
over by a sovereign of her own, vir- 
tually a king. Yet England, as trus- 
tee for certain creditors, administers 
theaffairs of the country. Six nations, 

FREDERIC COURTLAND PEN- forming the International Debt Com- 

FIELD. mission, each has a representative at 

Cairo to keep an eye on the revenues. 

To make the situation more complicated, there are the international 
courts, representing thirteen European Powers and the United States, 
with complete jurisdiction in actions concerning the property rights 
of European and American subjects resident in Egypt. Asa climax 
to it all are the ‘*Concessions” of the Sublime Porte, which give the 
fourteen Powers sovereign jurisdiction over their subjects in Egypt. 
How all this tangle came to be and how it operates is lucidly set forth. 
In spite of everything, thanks mainly to British guidance, Egypt is 
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making grand progress. Fifteen years ago she was bankrupt; to-day 
she is in easy circumstances. Slavery is forbidden, taxes are getting 
lower, and extortion has been stamped out. Her population is rapidly 
increasing. Her credit is now excellent, yet her yearly burden of in- 
terest is still $19,000,000o—a heavy load in a country whose one resource 
is agriculture. 

The expansion of ‘ practical” Egypt by irrigation opens up a new 
chapter in her history. The building of the great Assuan dam, like 
that of the Pyramids and the Suez Canal, is now a matter of history. 
As an engineering project, but more particularly as a work of utility 
and beneficence, it outranks everything that was ever done in this land 
which of old Herodotus described as containing more wonders than 
any other land. It is estimated that by means of the Assuan dam and 
the smaller one at Assiut the cultivable area of Egypt will be increased 
twenty per cent. Cane-culture will be immensely developed. The 
great dam, which cost $12,500,000, will pay for itself to the country 
every twelve months. How unlike the Suez Canal, which plunged 
Egypt head over ears in debt, and from which she reaps no benefit! 





ANOTHER STORY OF THE WEST. 


TO-MORROW’'S TANGLE, By Geraldine Bonner. Illustrated by Arthur 


I. Keller. Cloth, 5% x 8in., 458 pp. Price, $1.50. ‘The Bobbs Merrill 
Company. 


: iy HO the material which the author has made use of in this tale is 
unusual and unattractive, she has handled it with tact, courage, 
and strength. The story opens with the strenuous life of the 
California pioneer of ’49. The central figure is a rough, untutored man 
who, just prior to his appearance on 
the scene, had fallen in with the 
Mormons and imbibed the notion 
that his fortune depended on becom- 
ing one of them. This decision had 
been quickened by his desire to pos- 
sess one of their women, a powerful, 
good-tempered, energetic creature, 
the very opposite of the wife he al- 
ready had, whom he had married at 
the age of fifteen, and who now, at 
nineteen, through ill-treatment and 
hardship, is a broken and seeming- 
ly old woman. 

While journeying through the des- 
ert with his two wives and the child 
of the first wife, the child sickens and 
dies just before his mother gives 
birth to another child, a girl. They 
sight a miner’s cabin just as one of GERALDINE BONNER. 
their two horses drops dead. The 
owner of the cabin, a New Englander, has brought a small fortune to 
the gold region which he and his partner now work. The emigrant in- 
sists, after a short rest, that the almost dying wife shall mount the 
remaining horse while he and the robust wife walk to the nearest set- 
tlement. The New Englander sees that the horse must soon fall as did 
its mate, and protests vigorously. 

‘Since you seem to think so much about her,”’ said the husband with 
a savage sneer, ‘‘why don't you keep her here?”’ ‘TI will; let her 
stay,” replied the other, not heeding the full import of his words. And 
she does. 

The real interest of the story begins here. The respective fortunes 
of the two men are reversed. The Mormon gains foothold in the new 
settlement and ignores all affiliation with Mormonism. The discarded 
wife becomes transformed under decent treatment, and the desert-born 
babe grows into splendid womanhood, never dreaming that she is not 
the daughter of the man who has been a father toher. The two men 
do not meet, and the Mormon is secure in the consciousness that the two 
persons who could, by speaking, illegitimatize his second wife and her 
children have their own reason for keeping silent. 

At this point of the story, where the real dramatic stress sets in, the 
reader becomes conscious.of the first lack of serene, sustained strength. 
The earlier portions gave a sense of largeness, an almost Biblical free- 
dom for the emotions amid an atmosphere of primitive nature. With 
the coming to the front of the Mormon's desert-born daughter, and 
the reappearance of Shackleton, the Mormon, as millionaire and 
newspaper magnate, the fine, breezy strength seems to relax whilé 
melodrama gradually takes the stage. The enthusiastic reader is likely 
to close the book with a feeling of disappointment at the lapse of 
the high spirit he had looked to see sustain Shackleton’s ‘‘ splendid 
daughter,” and of resentment at her happy acceptance of a common- 
place marriage in lieu of the promised career. The conventions he 
may feel are saved at too great a cost. Despite this, Miss Bonner 
proves herself a story-teller of no common quality, and keeps the tan- 
gled threads of the story well in hand. 

















{For additional book-reviews see following pages.] 
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Ohe 
New International Encyclopedia 


Editors-in-Chief: 


DANIEL COIT GILMAN, OR President of Johns Hopkins University (1876-1902), 


President of Carnegie Institution. 


HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Columbia University. FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., Late Professor in New York University. 


O be useful an encyclopaedia must be accurate. It must be handy, every subject must be readily accessible. 

It must tell all it can about the subject, and tell you its authority for what it says. It must also tell you 

where to go for more detailed information on that subject. Its information must be the latest, it must correct all the 

errors of older encyclopedias, eliminating what is antiquated, and 
adding all that is new. 

To be ten years newer than any other work of its kind is to contain 
an immense fund of information which can never be found within the 
covers of an older work. 

Let any one, professional man, mechanic, student, scientist, business 
man, artist, aye, even laborer in any field of human occupation, but go 
over in his mind the advance of knowledge, processes or methods of 
interest to him alone, within the past ten years, and then ask himself 
the question, “ Where can I go to look up the subject?” 

Evidently an encyclopedia ten years old would be useless to him. 
Does not this mean that any encyclopedia that old is actually useless 
to him or any one else ? 

It takes years of work and the labor of hundreds of eminent men, 
each an authority on the subject on which he writes, to compile and 
correct the matter for such a work, and have it right. But that is just 
what has been done with the 


New International Encyclopedia 


It was begun years later and brought out for use ten years newer with 
ten years more of human knowledge upon its pages than any other 
encyclopedia in print to-day. Knowing this, is it any wonder that 
unsold editions of older encyclopedias are offered as great bargains? 

The authorities in the New International Encyclopedia are 
unquestioned, being the highest. Its information is the best, being 
the newest. 

These are the reasons why the people of to-day are purchasing the 
New International Encyclopedia to the exclusion of all others. 

What it is: A monumental work of 17 octavo volumes, containing 
over 16,000 pages, 7,000 excellent illustrations, 100 full-page colored 
plates. More than 100,000 subjects are discussed, over 30,000 more 
than are treated by any other work of its kind. 

The work, now practically complete, is still offered at a special 
introductory price, so low and on terms so easy that every book-loving 
family may possess it and not feel the outlay. 

During October we purpose sending to each purchaser 


of the New International Encyclopedia a DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York: 
Please send, without cost to me, a Handsome Book, describ- 
HANDSOME BOOK-CASE FREE. 


ing The New International Encyclopedia, containing descrip- 
Let us mail you a handsome 80-page Book containing Speci- tions, sample pages, colored illustrations, maps, and information 




















men Pages, and explaining our Easy Terms and Prices. regarding discount and little-payment plan. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY |“ 

Publishers ee ee 
372 Fifth Avenue, - New York City eet 





Readers of Tue Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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Mail Orders 


Made to Order in 
One Week, 


$8 to $40. 


Catalogue and Sam- 
ples Free. 

The lady who wishes to 
” fashionably gowned 
this season will certainly 
need a tailor-made costume 
as the principal feature of 
her wardrobe. Never were 
tailor-made suits so popu- 
lar, and justly so, because 
they combine utility and 
economy in the highest dee 
gree. 

To many ladies, having 
a garment made is an irk- 
some necessity, but under 
our system the ordering of 
a costume is very simple. 
You choose your st yle 
from our catalogue iflus- 
trating 126 of the latest 
New York fashions, and 
your material from our 
stock of over 400 foreign 
and domestic fabrics, 
samples of which we 
send free, and we will 
make the ga'ment ex- 
actly according to 
your wishes. One 
of the secrets 
of our won 
derful suc- 
cess in mak- 
ing garments 
from meas- 
urements 
sent us by 


can fit you, but if a garment w 
not entirely satisfactory, send i 
will refund your money 


OUR CATALOGUE I 
Visiting Dresses, $ 


Handsome Skirts, 
Stylish Jackets, 


who will, if you desire, aid you 
materials. When you send us 


Vision. 


~- will be sent free by returr 
Jnited States. Ask for new WI 


line of exactly what you wish. 





Suits a Jackets 





























mail, lies in the fact that we cut and make our gar- 
ments according to our own original system, 
which ix used by no other concern. 

You take no risk in dealing with us. We know we 


Tailored Suits, $8.00 to %40.00 
84.00 to 820.00 


Write us fully; your letters will be answered by 
women of taste and experience in matters of dress, 


after it while it is in the cutter’s and tailor’s hands, 
and will give it the same care and attention that it 
would have if it were made under your personal super- 


Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest sam- 


Mention whether you wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, 
and about the colors you desire, and we will send a full 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Established 15 years. 


Only 


hich we make for you is 
t back promptly and we 


LLUSTRATES : 
12.00 to #35.00 
$8.00 to 835.00 


1 in selecting styles and 
an order, they will look 


1 mail to any part of the 
NTER CATALOGUE No. 538. 


/'NOTABLE — —( Cont.) 





| “ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” isas fresh and spar- 
| kling as a New England October day. The same titil- 
| lating humor which makes the adventures of Penelope 
| soul-easing has vigorous pl iy in the portraiture of this 
| little New England girl. “ The Child” has usurped a 
| prominent place in current fiction, and Mrs. Wiggin | 











Tilustration is of Set 





No. 52 @ $10.00.” 


f; CARPENTERS’ TOOLS *% 


For HOME or TRADE USE. s 
Absolutely |Wo, S51, 14 Tools @ 85.00 


Best Quality, 


Standard Size | ‘‘ 52, 24 ‘* @ 10.00 ‘ 
mechanics’ tools | ‘* 53, BG ** @15.00 ix 
in well finished 54, 40 “é @ 20.00 
1200, with bench, @ 80,00 


hardwood wall \« 








"= Tools and Benches. 


“HAMMACHER SCHLEMME 
. 3°5 RIVINGTON ST., 





cabinets, 
3 Ask for Tool Outfit Catalogue No. 1020. 
, 
FE HARDWARE. 
F Our lines include Builders’ Cabinet and Piano 


Hardware, Tools for All Trades, Bolts, Screws, 
Nuts and Factory Supplies. Manual Training 


__ NEW YOR 


“ 









R &CO.-SINCE 1848=' 
K CITY. | 





Choicest GAS BURNERS using elliptic globes 


without mantles. Complete samplefree. 202c.-stamps 


cover box, shipping, postage. 


La Grange, Ill. 


Mantleless Gasoline 


Lamps. Superior Mantle Lamps. Morey, Inventor, 


ONE OF NATURE’S GIRLS. 


REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM. By Kate Doug- 
las Wi iggin. Cloth, 5x 7% ins., 327 pp. Price, 
$1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


F Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin were to disappoint 
the audience she has created for herself it would 
be a novel thing and a bitter one. Her latest story, 





would have wronged her public and herself had she | 
neglected to cull this specimen of budding humanity, | 
whose refreshing perfume is heartening to elders and | 
juniors alike. 

Rebecca Rowena Randall is next to the oldest child | 
in a “ We are seven” collection, comprising six girls | 
and one boy. Her father, Lorenzo de Medici Randall, | 
was a country esthete; but he died, after bestowing 
upon his offspring names which had “lived in story.” 
Rebecca called their farm ‘ Sunnybrook,” altho it } 
was not at all the asset the cheerful name implies. 
She is sent to live with her two “ old-maid” aunts at a | 
tiny village in Maine, where the spinsters thus styled | 
lived rigorously up to their conventional attributes. | 
They are provincial, staid, hide-bound, with a thin but | 
active streak of good human nature in them. 

This sort of story is written from a traditional re- 
ceipt. The little girl has “ promise” of beauty; her 
upward struggles are pretty hard; the constricting 
coils of village narrowness and set ways harass but do 
not impede her, and, usually, she comes out all right, 
having married the best man in sight. Rebecca does 
| not do the last, noris there any wooing. But the finest | 
| man in the book is going to marry her, and probably | 
| has by now. 











Rebecca is ten when Mr. Cobb takes her to her aunts, | 


and she is just seventeen and a graduate from Ware- 
ham Academy when “ Finis” cuts off the love-making, 
somewhat to the reader’s chagrin. She is a “cute 
child.” Her Aunt Mirandasays: “ Ain’t she the beat- 
in’est creetur that was ever born int’ the world!” This 
is New Englandese, and the outsider will have to de- 
termine whether it is a compliment or not. She was 
impulsive, imaginative, human, with fine natural im- 
| pulses; but not a bit “goody.” She writes poetry, 
| whose direct clarity is more than Wordsworthian. 
For instance : “‘ Two maidens by a river strayed, ’Twas 
in the State of Maine; Rebecca was the darker one, 
The fairer, Emma Jane.” 

A story of this kind is read for recreation only, and 
the result for the reader is compensation enough. It 
is as fragrant and healthful as the breath of field- 
flowers; but the knowledge of human nature may be 
shown keenly and entertainingly in a light tale as in 
some thrilling novel of massive import. There is more 
to be grateful for than to admire in “ Rebecca”; but 
there is more to admire than to criticize. 


THE RISE OF A MILLIONAIRE. 


THE MASTER RoGur. By David Graham Phillips. 
Cloth, 6x 744 ins., 294 pp. Price, $1.50. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 


M®: PHILLIPS has pretty well established him- 

self as a novelist of the day, one produced from 
the journalistic school. Whatever success he has 
achieved by “Golden Fleece,” “Her Serene High- 
ness” and other novels, will not be enhanced by “ The 
Master Rogue.” Money is his favorite inspiration, 
and in this book he gives the attainment of it by an un- 
scrupulous man who tells how he made his millions, 
and also points a moral, not explicitly, but as a matter 
of fact, by showing how little he derived from them ex- 
cept the sense of power. He isa selfish, unscrupulous 
wretch from the start, and one feels the poetic justice 
of the misfortunes that attend him. 

There is savor of the commonplace throughout the 
story. Nearly everything is very banal, and the only 
pleasant turns are the fineness of character his older 
son and younger daughter develop despite their blood 
and training. The millionaire doesnot lose his money, 
but nearly everything else turns to gall and wormwood 
for him. He is a man who has made money and power 
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The Simplest Discovery of the Twentieth Century! | 
A BOON {0 HUMANITY! 


THE SPINAL BRUSH 


Affords instantaneous relief to all 
such who suffer from Backache, 
Faceachc, Headache, and sim- g 
ilar troubles. 

This brush when properly ap- 
plied is also invaluable to ; 
those who suffer from Ner- 
vousness, Ins omnfia, 
Neuralgia, Rheumn- 
tism, Lumbago, Lassi- 
tude, Exh..uation, 
aren Fag, Paraly- 

om, Lack of Energy. 

all kindred dis- 
eases which are 
attributable di- 
rectly or indirect- 
ly to such afflic- 
*ions as are 
traceable to 
the spinal 
column. 





















Weare 
not ad- 
vertising 
a ** CURE- 
ALL” nor 
do we claim 
medicinal or 
electrical 
properties 
peculiar to this 
brush, but we 
do guarante e re- 
lief and relief in 
stantaneous to all 
such who suffer 
from any of the 
many troubles which 
can be cured by cir- 
culation, friction or 
stimulation, 


Sample Brush sent 
postpaid on receipt 
of One Dollar by 


THE SPINAL 


BRUSH COMPANY: 
1141 Broadway (St. James Building), New York City. 











For Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, 
the Unequalled 
Beverage. 














You don’t have to be an electrical 
engineer to understand the articles 
published in 


“ELECTRICITY” 


Subscribe for this WEEKLY journal 
and keep abreast of the times. 

Only ONE DOLLAR A YEAR for 
52 issues or 1,000,000 words of inter- 


esting matter. Sample copy free. 
Address 


ELECTRICITY NEWSPAPER 6O., 


136 Liberty Street, New York. 


Readers of Tue Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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A Good Story 


bears repeating. Our’s is of 
Life Insurance — Its Value to the 
Family— And the Profits that go to 


Our Policy-Holders. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


Write for Particulars., Dept. R 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 
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COMPLETE 
$28 ouTriT FOR $10 
hee ey [inter etslo tom 


HEAD to FOOT. 


To introduce our 
“ famous made to 
3 measure custom 
ES tailoring we will 
scontinue Our un- 
sequaled offer of 
% making a suit to 
= order for only $10, 
and giving away 
the following com- 
lete outfit FREE, 
end us your name 
# and address and we 
will send you 18 


FREE SAMPLES 


& Of cloth, measure- 
ment blank and 
tapeline for size of 
Suit, Hat, Shoes and Shirt. You 
send no money until you get the 
following goods: 
A CENUINE CHEVIOT SUIT 
made to measure in the latest 
nglish Sack Style, well made and dura- 
bly trimmed, such a suit as some tail- 
BD Binns base te coc seccececassactwiseser seve ce $20.00 
A Dunlap block, Derby or Fedora Hat...... 2.50 
A pair of stylish Lace Shoes, the new queen last 2.50 
A Percale Shirt, with cullar and cuffs detached 1.25 








se 






A Neat Silk Four-in-hand Necktie or bow... 50 
A pair of fancy Web Elastic Suspenders..... 60 
A Japanese Silk Handkerchief ........ 50 
A pair of fancy Lisle Thread Socks ..... -25 





Thousands of American citizens pay daily for this 4 

CENTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITTING CO., 
Oept. 122, 242 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
Reference: First Nat’l Bank, Chieago; Capital, $12,000,000. 


OP FORGETTING ! 









Is the Dickson School of 
Memory’s Mail Course 


Simple, inexpensive, easily acquired. Increases busi- 
ness capacity and social prestige by giving an alerts 
ready memory for names, faces, details of business: 
study. Develops will, capacity for thought, concentra- 
tion. Rooklet and trial copyrighted lesson FREE: 
Write now. Thousands of successful students. 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 754 The Auditorium, Chicago 





















% is now Fully Guaran- 
wasted up teed. 
chimney. Our ‘ Sas te 
eo tae bd he \ booklet on 
radiator insures your / }| heating 
fuel at price or 10 homes. 
years, ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
40 Furnace St., , Rochester, N. Y. 


SAVE 2< YOUR FUEL 





100 carps 35 


Gorrect styles and sizes. Order filled day received. Booklet 
Card Style” Free! Also bus! » professi fand frae 
ternal cards. We have cuts of emblems for all societies. 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG, & ENG. CO., DEPT.308T. LOUIS, MO. 
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| cepted belief is necessarily ridiculous, Consequently 





his god, sacrificing everything else to it, including his 
own flesh and blood. 

In brief, the author draws a picture of the debasing 
effect of money-grabbing, and if it were done with more 
force and originality, such a tale might be interesting. | 
As it is, not much can be said to commend it, at least | 
for an American reader who knows all on the subject | 
that Mr. Phillips has to tell him. ‘ Wealth is not hap- | 
piness” is a truism: but it keeps nobody from desiring 
money, and neither will the portrayal of an unscrupu- | 
lous ‘“* Master Rogue” of finance, who piles up millions 
that yield him scant return, be any more of a dissuader | 
to those who have not money and thirst for it. They | 
will try for it just as hard. 


THE IDEAL AND THE REAL 
CHRIST. | 

REJECTED OF MEN. By Howard Pyle. Cloth. 5x 
7% in., 269 pp. Price, $1.50. Harper & Brothers. | 
OWARD PYLE is even more sincere and} 
thoughtful in his literary work than in his artis- | 
tic, In the present book, a graphic work of fiction in | 
which the acts and even the very words of Biblical | 
characters are transferred to the present day and aptly | 
fitted into modern life and belief, he has undertaken a | 
kind of task usually doomed to failure, in the only | 
spirit that can win success, that of an earnest seeker | 

for the truth. Mr. Pyle is not temperamentally a con- 
servative, overawed by reverence for the formally sa- 
cred, nor is he constitutionally a radical to whom ac- 


his study of Christ coming to the world of to-day with 
the same doctrines and miracles and followers that 
characterized his mission in Judea will disturb the 
consciences of our latter-day Levites without shocking 
their sensibilities, and will startle the cocksure materi- 
alists into a strange feeling of insecurity in their posi- 
tion without giving them any tangible ground of of-| 
fense. At the same time, it will attract those who are 
not satisfied that they have found all truth. | 
There are two main ideas which Mr. Pyle is so desi- 
rous of driving home to his readers that he impairs the | 


artistic form of his narrative by presenting them in “ in- | 


terludes.””’ He combats the Cartesian postulate that 
God is to each person the sum of his highest and no- | 
blest concepts : 





“For,” says Mr. Pyle, “ let the mind form ever so 
exalted an image of God, that image is, after all, only 
the creation of the mind; it is only a dead thing, and 
not the living fact. When a man prays to such an im- 
age of God, he prays not to the actual living hqawsely 
Father who created him, but to an image of God which 
he himself has created. For that image of God is no 
more really alive than the imagined hero is really a liv- 
ing man.” 

More intimately connected with the artistic motive 
of the story is the second of the author’s main lessons. 
The leading character of the novel, Gilderman, is the 
young man of great riches who saw the miracles of 
Christ and felt the truth of his gospel,and yet went 
back to the world and persuaded himself that its hol- 
low affairs are the realities of life. The author moral- 
izes thereon : 





“ We laugh, we sing, we dance, we love, we hate, we 








There’s a winter’s warmth and comfort in 


Weltast 
Mesh 


Linen Underwear 


the only linen underwear that is guaranteed to 
wear well or money refunded. 

It allows a perfect circulation of air inside the 
clothing and allows the natural heat of the body to 
maintain a degree of lasting, comfortable warmth. 

“Belfast Mesh”’ is grateful to the skin—with- 
out the “ scratchiness’’ of wool, and yet durable 
enough to withstand its legitimate wear. 

If you haven’t bought your winter underwear, 
send for samples of ‘‘ Belfast Mesh”? and our 
book—it will help you make a choice. 


Book and Samples Free 


“* Belfast Mesh’’ is for sale by good dealers every- 
| where. If yours will not supply it,do not take any 
other, but buy of us direct. Please let us hear from you 
at once. 


THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO. 


334 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








or WOOD BURNING, is the Iatest 
accomplishmentamong those in the 
Smart Set. It is entertaining and 
can be made profitable to both old 
and young. 


$1.75 


buys an A No. 1 outfit, complete 
with fine Platinum Point, Cork 
Handle, Rubber Tubing, 
Double Action Bulb, Metal 
Union Cork, Benzine Bottle, 
Alcohol Lamp, and sample 
piece of practice wood; 
also printed instructions. 
Write for free Catalogue, showing 
hundreds of new and exclusive 
designs sketched by artists of na- 
tional reputation, and suitable for 
all sorts of articles. Our prices 
on Supplies are one-third lower 
than others, and goodsare shipped 
promptly. 


H. A. Hyatt, Mapyinctarer 
412 N. B’way, St. Louis y/ 
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An Art § 
Education for 


* How to Illustrate” is a self-instructing book. 


It is splendidly illustrated. The instruction is thorough, 
practical, complete, unabridged. 

It is emphatically not a cut-price eubstitute for higher- 
priced methods, but better, quicker and cheaper than corre- 
spondence schools, for the same reason that a modern express 
train is better, quicker and cheaper than an old-time stage- 
coach. 

Written by Charies Hope Provost, artistic contributor to 
Life, Scribner's Monthly, Harper's Monthly, Harper's Weekly, 
Herald, World, Evening Worid, Evening Journal, Ainslee's 
Magazine, etc., etc., etc., etc., teacher of 4,900 people by mail, | 
originator of correspondence art instruction. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS—Working with pen, brush (oil 








and water color), pastel, grease and conte crayon, lead pencil, 
earbon pencil, scratch paper, chalk plate, Ben Day Machine, 
silver print work, etc. Also the various effects used by pen 
artists, including quick and slow lines, English and American | 
styles of treatment, zigzag lines, hooked lines, quick lines, | 
double, cross-hatching, stippling, spatter work, etc. Wash 
drawings. Distemper drawings. Tracing and copying photo 
graphs. What materials to use, including papers, canvases, 
and bristol boards. Tools and how to handle them. Drawing 
from nature, including landscape, flowers, animals, figures, 
portraits, etc. Drawing from memory, with table showing 
comparative measurements of different parts of the human 
body —head, hands, feet, legs, arms, etc 

COLOR — Primary and secondary colors, ete 
How to mix different shades, etc. } 

ARTISTIC ANATOMY —The bones and muscles as ap- 
plied to pictorial work. 

LETTERING—Copying and originating. 
old English and script styles shown. Elementary historic and 
geometric ornament. Conventionalization of flowers, orna- 
mental composition, pictorial composition (including form 
and color arrangement and balance), fashion work, caricatur- 
ing, cartooning 4 

FACIAL EXPRESSION -—Sorrow, joy, anger, fear, con- 
tempt, laughter. Aerial and linear perspective. 

BUSINESS DET AILS—How to sell pictures, how to get 
a pos tion as an arti-t, prices and salaries paid, lists of names 
of publishers and others who buy work, how to pack pictures 
to send by mail or express, etc., etc. Appendix, with explana- 
tions of various engraving and reproductive processes. 

* How to lilustrate” sent prepaid for $1.00, limp covers. 

A more handsomely bound edition, in cloth covers, will be 
gent prepaid on receipt of $1.50. 

$500 IN PRIZES for the best copies of the first picture in the 
Self-Instructing Book, ** How to Illustrate” (open to every- 
body who purchases“ How to Illustrate” promptly). A com 
mittce of well known artist contributors to leading publica- 
tions will decide the winner, thus guaranteeing absolute 
fairness. 

We cannot enter into any correspondence relating to this 
Prize Contest, but will give full particulars to all who send 
money in »cvordance with above special offer. No others en- 
titled tocompete. This offer applies to both the $1.00 and $1.50 
editions. No professional artists eligible to this contest. 

Remit to-day, as this offer may be withdrawn at any time, 
or send for free descriptive circular. 


HARVARD TEXT-BOOK CORPORATION 
Harvard Bidg., cor. 6th Av. & 42d St., New York City 


Remit by express, post-office money order or registered let- 
ter. We cannot accept checks or postage stamps. 


, explained. 


Roman, block, 








LET US HELP YOU THINK 


Have you been called upon to speak at short notice? 
Do you require help in the preparation of litera 
work? Do you seek facts or statistics which are dif 
cult to obtain? 

This Bureau is thoroughly equipped to supply not 
only all this at reasonable rates, but also Speeches, 
Sermons, Lectures and any literary work.— Novels, 
Plays and MSS. are criticised, revised and sold on 
commission. 


We also teach Journalism by Correspond= 
ence Methods. $10 fora 3-months’ course 


THE INTERNATIONAL LiTERARY BUREAU 
BIBLE HOUSE (Est. 1893) NEW YORK 




















Readers of Tuz Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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triumph and strive for joys that turn to ashes in the 
mouth, and all the time the divine phenomenon of life 
is working out tts completion beneath those shadowy 
appearances of things real. Now and then, maybe, like 
this young man, we suddenly come face to face with 
the divine Humanity and maybe feel the soul quake 
at His presence. Then the face passes by and we see 
it and think of it no more except as an incident.” 


REFLECTED PASSION. 


Cloth, 


By E. Nesbit. 5x 
Macmillan 


THE LITERARY SENSE, } 
Price, $1.50. The 


74 in., 324 pp. 

Company. 
I NSTEAD of coming upon something critical, as the 

title might suggest, the reader will find within these 
pages eighteen brief love stories, or rather sketchy epi- 
sodes in the love life of various young persons of both 
sexes. The peculiar distinction of the little tales lies 
in the fact that they represent people not under the 
influence of a real passion but such as are tempera- 
mentally inclined to be in love with love, who strive 
to live up to the situation and to keep themselves in 
tally, not with what ordinary people in every-day life 
actually do, but with what heroes and heroines are ex- 
pected to do in books. The tales are in the main per- 
vaded with an air of whimsicality, and are in a way the 
more pleasing because of the underlying sense that 
nothing poignant is involved. But even the vein of 
light irony does not save some of them from a sense of 
unreality. Others, on the other hand, are real enough 
to recall quite vividly certain passages in the lives of 
people we may have known, and which may have kept 
us guessing as to how seriously the actors themselves 
were involved. The book is sufficiently well written to 
justify its name, and is more likely to appeal to people 
of literary tastes and a due amount of leisure than to 
the rank and file of readers. 





A SLANG VICTIM. 


In BABEL, By George Ade. Cloth. 5 x 8 in., 358 
pp. Price, $1.50. McClure, Phillips & Co. 

N the introduction to the present collection of 

stories and sketches, the author expresses a “ fain 
hope that they may serve as an antidote for the slang 
which has been administered to the public in such fre- 
quent doses of late.” 

Neither the purist nor the lover of racy vernacular 
need be deceived, however. If George Ade has made a 
heroic effort here to get away from the habit which has 
made him famous, his remedy is the old one of the 
“hair of the dog that bit him.” He is sobering off on 
pretty liberal potations of an “ antidote ” whose effects 
are strikingly like the old symptoms. 
is chronic with Mr. Ade. 

In proof of the truth of this criticism, but one of the 
present sketches needs to be cited. It is called 
“* Hickey Boy and the Grip,” and begins in the charac- 
teristic tho easily imitable Ade manner: “‘ Me with 
bunches of the grip,’ said the Hickey boy. ‘Me the 
livin’ drug-store.’’”? The author even descends below 
this level and wallows in the gutter of refuse diction. 
“* You ought to have heard him [the doctor] givin’ it 
to me about the mucous membranus and the broncho 
bazazas gettin’ their wires crossed with the wollyol- 
lopis down in the gazalium.’ ” : 

The inclusion of such silly stuff probably was due tc 
the desire of the publishers to produce a dollar and a 
half volume. There is enough good material in the 
collection to have made a modest little book selling for 
half that price, yet which the admirers of the better 
part of Ade’s ability would have cherished as a genu- 
ine specimen, even if a slight one, of the true metal of 
his genius. 

For, as we pointed out in a former review, this Chi- 
cago fabulist in slang is a worthy disciple of old Esop; 
with all his cheap humor, he is a shrewd philosopher 
of common life, a democrat as well as a Democritean. 
In the present collection there are two sketches which 
particularly reveal this characteristic: “ Effie Whit- 
tlesy” and “ Willie Curtin—a Man.” The one deals 
with the beautiful fraternity that exists between those 
who have been born and bred in the same American 
country town ; the other, with the uplifting instinct of 
manhood that finds heroic, if unrecognized, exemplars 
in the prosaic life of our city proletariat. It is for his 
fine perception of fundamental human qualities like 


Slang, we fear, 
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Pears 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 


Noharm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined. 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 
Sold all over the world, 


WILLIAMS 





"SHAVING 
SOAP 


His smile 
“speaks louder than words” 


In the form of shaving sticks, shaving tablets, etc., Williamad 
Shaving Soaps are sold throughout the wor 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYDNEY 








Get Your Glasses at Wholesale 


Examine your own eyes 
without an oculist. Send 
for our “ Ocularscope,” the 
latest invention of the 20th 
century. Sent free, with 
our beautiful, illustrated 
catalogue of spectacles and 
Mail Order Only eyeglasses, Send to-day. 


GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS, 
Dept. L, 400-401 Houseman Blidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Are Your Legs Straight? 


If not they will appear straight and 
trim if you wear our easy Pneumatic 
and Cushion-Rubber Forms. (Patents 
applied for throughout the world.) 
Adjusted instantly ; defy detection. 
Immediately adopted by men of fash- 
ion. Write for full description, mailed 
under plain letter seal. 


Henderson & Henderson, Inc. 


Dept. LS Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Man’f’rs, under five patents, H. & H, 


























P tic Bust Forms for Women.) 
CRIBBACGE "q Send for catalogue. 
| BOARDS H.D. PHELPS, Ansonia, Ct. 
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| these, and not for his verbal tricks and satirical thrusts | 
jes passing fads and poses, that Ade will be read in 
| days to come. 





RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN A 
MODERN DRESS. 


more is com- MAN AND THE DIVINE ORDER: ESSAYS IN THE 
plete with-F | 
out the uni- 
form health- 
ful warmth @ 
produced by 
our coal 
economizing 
drudgery, 
saving, 
cleanly, safe 


IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators 


Less care than a parlor stove—because auto- 
matic. As easily installed in old houses as 
in new. No cutting of partitions, floors or 
carpets. Need not be connected to street # 
water supply. Send for valuable book (free). 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept.H, Chicago. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION AND IN CONSTRUC- 
TIVE IDEALISM. ". Horatio Dresser. Cloth, | 
742X5 ins., 448 pp. Price, $1.60 net. G. P. Put- 
nam’'s Sons, 


bees author of this book has done better work than 

much that appears in this volume. Very little 
found in these pages will compare favorably with his 
“Power of Silence” and “In Search of a Soul.” In a 
measure, however, he prepares the reader for the some- 
what incongruous quality of the volume by stating in 
the preface that the essays were “ written at different 
times, and not in the order here printed,” and that they 
“have not been reduced to a consecutively developed 
whole.” The reader who misses this statement will 
wonder why the essays have been made into chapters 
as if they had essential connection. As a matter of 
fact they share in common only the author’s general 
tone and religious method. Otherwise the topics are 
very miscellaneous. 

The two best essays are the one entitled “A New 
Study of Religion” (a critique of William James’s 
“Varieties of Religious Experiences”) and the essay 
upon the “Idea of God.” The exposition of Professor 
James’s work is for the most part sympathetic and help- 
fully clear, but Dr. Dresser seems to criticize James 
for not doing something which he probably did not in- 
tend to do—namely, give to his book a philosophical 
unity by the synthesis of religion constructed from his 
own point of view. As weremember Professor James’s 
volume, he assumes that we are not ready for such a 
synthesis—at least, he shows clearly that he is not en- 
gaged in providing it. 
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| “ The Idea of God ” is the first and only formal state- 
ment we have found of the alternative of Calvinism 
that must naturally be substituted for that faith in the 
readjustments of theology. It carries to its proper 
logical conclusion the doctrine of freedom, affirming | 
that a universe of “ plan” is an inadequate account of | 
its actual quality and ongoing, and that the order of | 
things requires that its Cause and Providence shall be | 
entirely free. The mere statement of this antithesis | 
reveals the only logical foundation of the new religious 
thinking, in the free immanence of Deity. This state- | 
ment is a genuine contribution to theology, and a basis | 
from which we might hope that this author, or some | 
one that seizes this clue, will undertake to reconstruct | 
theological thinking. | 

The tone of very much of this book, however, is un- | 


s § certain and the style hazy and transcendental. The | 
pt ane ea eee yt be po oat _ author carries his habit of qualifying to an extreme 
strain on buggy top. Fits on any buggy and looks | that destroys all the original forceof his thought. The 
oost 208 ee pe perth isappear by a| reader is not left with any positive idea when he reads 
Sent fey elem en ty pia ok ng —"a oe on page after page such interjected phrases as: “ there 
with us?” is reason to believe”; “it is possible that”; “we may 

REX BUGGY SHIELD CO. rationally conclude”; “we may with as good right 
25 Oak Street, CONNERSVILLE, IND. | infer.” These are found in great abundance, and they 
a make the reading weak and tedious, 


WE OFFER INVESTORS a. 


A RELISH, NOT A FOOD. 
lands in the Hard Wheat Belt of Nort 


r, : z AN AD. y <. Cloth, 5x 7% in., 
Dakota. We personally examine ever THE RoMAN Roap, By. Zack, _ Cloth, 5 x 
tract of land offered as Sebarity. We todd 235 pp. Price, $1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
made loans in this locality for over Twenty 
Years, without the loss of a Dollar to any 
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Defy the Coldest Blizzard with a 


Vestibule 
Storm Shield. 








The Cream of First Farm Mortgages, se- 
cured by improved farms, and farmin 


HE first and longest of the three stories that are 
contained in this book gives it its title. The 
stories differ entirely from one another, but each re- 
veals consummate skill in the workmanship. The art 
is so subtle and the writer’s touch so deft that only 
readers skilled in appraising literary values can appre- 
ciate it to the full. 

The “Roman Road” deals with the inmates of an 
English manor house, consisting of a polished, worldly 
minded, baffling mother, and two sons. Concerning 
the birth of one of these sons there is a long-lurking, 


of our Clients. Write for references, com- 
plete descriptive list of on-hand loans, and 
our booklet : 


“We're Right on the Ground.” 
E. J. LANDER & CO., Box ‘10.’’ 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
Established 1883. 


WHITMAN SADDLES 


Known the world over, Every- 
thing from “ Saddle to Spur.” 














COAL IS ABUNDANT 


this year, but high in price. The public will be given 
the opportunity to pay the expenses of the big fight of 


last year. There is one way to evade it and get coal at 
THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CO. half price. That is, to use the Rochester Radiator ad- 
CATALOGUE Successors Whitman Saddle Co. vertised in these columns. They absolutely save one- 








New York CitY | half the fuel, or your money refunded. 
Readers of Taz Literary Diaest are asked to mention the publication when 


rree 104 Chambers St. 








“Force-Thoughts” 


By SUNNY JIM 


HERE’S one thought that does me 

more good than all the others that ever 

came to me. It is this: there’s only 
one thing to be done at a time! 
{{ Nothing new about this, but think what it 
means when things pile up ahead and one 
begins to think there’s more to do than can be 
done—and begins to hurry, which is next to 
the worst thing in the world, and to worry, 
which és the worst thing. 
J “ One thing at a time” takes all the tangles 
out of a day’s work, all the perplexity out of a 
day’s thought, and puts into the day’s living 
that self-confidence that is worth everything else 
| It properly begins when you get up in the 
morning and it keeps you from trying to solve 
seven of the day’s difficulties while tying your 
cravat—which is a bad thing, for the seven 
remain unsolved and the cravat carries all day 
the same kink in it that mars your temper. 


{Begin with your breakfast—make it a 


‘“ FoRCE” breakfast and treat it with the respect 
due to the one thing you are doing at that time. 
‘| The rest of the day you'll find it easier to 

“Be Sunny!” 

{ In the meantime I think you'd enjoy reading 
my new book. 

If you put your mind on the subject and tear 
off the coupon below NOW—you'll not forget 
about it. 
| Enclose a 2-cent stamp, please. 


Yours truly, 


(To be continued.) 









and mail it with 
a two-cent stamp, 
to-day, to 
SUNNY JIM 

BUFFALO, U. B.A” 
Please send me a copy of your book, 
“ The Gentle Art of Unng FORCE,” 
Lor which I enclose a two-cent stamp. 
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troublesome secret in the mother’s heart, which she at 
ast half reveals to him. Into this constrained, rather 
ynical household there comes a young niece from 
Australia, accompanied by a middle-aged companion. 
Phere is little of plot or story. The interest consists 


n the subtle undercurrents of human life and human | 


ntrasts. Sometimes these are shown in scraps of | 


talk, and even more in what is merely indicated but | 


eft unsaid. Every touch reveals something 
in illustration of the style: 


Here is 


* Miss O’Rell [the Australian companion] sat at the | 


window sketching. Her picture was the bowling green 
na mood which the spectator might well believe the 
bowling green did not often publicly indulge. Its well- 
dered reserve had fled, — the whole stretch of grass 
iy expanded in laughter. So broad was the thing’s 
mirth one blushed to play the part of eavesdropper, 
ind feared in another moment to hear how the.world 
was made, the secret divulged in Elizabethan English. 

.. Mrs. Groot walked to the window and looked first 
it Miss O’Rell’s picture and then sharply at the bow] 
ng green. 

** My dear Miss O’Rell,’ she exclaimed, in a shocked 
voice, ‘ when did you see the bowling green looking like 
that ?’ 

“*T ast night when the dew was falling,’ Miss O’Rell 
replied, composedly. 

“Mrs. Groot was filled with dismay. ‘* Mackenzie 
must be told at once. It must need mowing, and yet 
from here the grass looks quite short.’ 

* Miss O’Rell lifted a vacant face to her hostess. 

Yes,’ she said, ‘tell Mackenzie to keep it in order. 
Che mood would lose its freshness if indulged in too 
ften,’” 


[he incident, so trivial in itself, caused Mrs. Groot 
o entertain a quite disproportionate fear of Miss 
’Rell, a fear that was followed by dislike and sus 
vicion. 

The second story, “ The Balance,” is largely alle 
zorical, and touches life in its deeper and gloomier 
uspects. A literary man who had misused his talents 
ind dissipated his great imagination in worthless pur 


suits is brought, accidentally, into contact with a | 


suffering, dying child. The manner in which his gifts 
ire brought into play to lift the child above suffering 
gives us a wonderful picture of poetic beauty, but with 
1 background of half-revealed mystery. A haunting, 
tantalizing, far from happy story, that lingers in 
nemory prompting many weird suggestions. 

“ Thoughty” is a tale of three children—happy, 
natural children; and gives the reader a new sense of 
the author’s fertility of resource. It is so true to child- 
ife and so cheerfully reassuring that it forms a happy 


intidote to the note of cynicism, of over-weary worldly | 


wisdom, that underlies the two preceding stories. 

The author has rare literary ability,as we have said; 
uit she gives us stimulating relishes rather than sus- 
taining food. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


PHE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the fol- | 


owing books: 


““Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.” (G. P. Put- |} 


nam’s Sons, $o. 30.) 

* An Inland Voyage.’’—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Herbert B, Turner & Co., $1.25.) 

“Little French Masterpieces.’’- Edited by Alex- 
ander Jessup, insix volumes. I. Prosper Mérimée, 
{I. Gustave Flaubert, III. Théophile Gautier, IV. 
Honoré de Balzac, V. Alphonse Daudet, VI. Guy 
le Maupassant. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1 per 
volume.) 

“Money and Credit.’—Wilbur Aldrich. (The 
Grafton Press.) 

“Sir Henry Morgan, Buccaneer.’’—Cyrus Town- 
send Brady. (G. W. Dillingham Company, $1.50.) 

“Barlasch of the Guard.”—Henry Seton Merri- 
nan. (McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 

“The Magic Forest.’’—Stewart Edward White. 
The Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 


“ Holt of Heathfield.’”’—Caroline Atwater Mason. 


(The Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 


“The Heart of Rome,.’’—F. Marion Crawford. 


(The Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 


“History of Coinage and Currency in ‘the 
United States and the Perennial Contest for 
Sound Money.’’—A. Barton Hepburn. (The Mac- 
nillan Company, $2 net.) 

“Bret Harte.’’—Henry W. Boynton 
Phillips & Co., $0.75 net.) 


(McClure, 
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ACTUALLY 


we Saving One-Half My Cigar Expense 
” AND I AM SMOKING 
JUST AS GOOD CIGARS AS EVER 


| AM saving myself all the bother of hunting up a cigar 

store every time I want to smoke, and I am saving 
myself the annoyance of having a dealer shove off on me 
cigars which I don't like. 

For over a year I have been buying all of my cigars 
of John B. Rogers & Company, 165 Jarvis St., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. This is the concern which has been advertising 
for some time in the leading magazines, and I understand 
, that they are the Pioneers in the direct method—from 
factory to smoker. 

It makes me smile to think how long I passed their 
advertising by, not believing that I could cut my smoking 
expenses in two and still be suited. 

I knew that binghamton was one of the largest cigar- 
manufacturing centers in the country and, in an indefinite 


sort of a way, I knew that a chain of jobbers, salesmen and retailers made a comfortable profit 
off of every cigar that I smoked, but I did not realize what this profit meant until I sat down one 


day and figured it out. 
a trial box of twelve assorted cigars. 


have yet smoked. 


State. 
serving you. 


dealers’ show-cases. 





Then I mailed them a little order, less than one dollar, and received 


They were all of them good and, of course, some of them pleased my taste better than 
others, but I had no difficulty in selecting a cigar which suited me, and now for over a year 
I have been smoking that same cigar, having them shipped to me with wonderful prompt- 
ness, all charges prepaid, and I must confess that their cigars run more uniform than any I 


They guarantee all of their cigars to please and are always ready to exchange or 
refund if any one is dissatisfied. The prices which they make me are exactly the same at 
which they used to sel! the same brands of cigars in wholesale lots to some of the largest 
jobbers in the country, and by cutting out the profits of the jobber, salesman and retailer 
there is no question but what I am actually saving 50 per cent. 

I have recommended the goods to many of my friends, and with scarcely an exception 
every one of them has been just as well pleased as I am. 
cigar wiich exactly pleased them in the first box of samples, but after one or two trials 
secured cigars which they are now smoking steadily. 


WHY DON’T YOU JOIN THE UNION? 


We mean by this the union of thousands of satisfied smokers who are glad to buy all 
their cigars of us and write us every day expressing the above sentiments. 
This union is growing very rapidly in numbers and has members in every part of every 


We are serving them to their entire satisfaction and we would like the pleasure of 
We make it very easy for you to try our plan, easier than experimenting with cigar- 


For 60 cents, we will send you, prepaid, an assortment of 12 cigars showing ten-cent 
and two-for-a quarter values; or for $1.25, an assortment of 25 ten-cent and three-for-a- 
quarter values, each separately wrapped and described, showing you how two for-a-quarter 
and ten-cent cigars can be bought in boxes of 25 and 50 for from four to six cents each, 
others from two to three cents each, all transportation charges prepaid, or let us send 
you our free illustrated booklet ‘“ ROLLED REVERIEs.” 


JOHN B. ROGERS & C0., “‘The Pioneers,’’ 165 Jarvis St., Binghamton, WN. Y. 


A few of them did not find the 
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There is no globe or chimney to remove in lighting an 
Angle Lamp. Simply lift the catch and apply the match. 
Turns out same as gas. 

Simplicity is its keynote. No parts to get out of order; no 
smoke ; no dirt; no odor, and no under shadow. For 1-8 
the price of other illuminants you get more and better light, 


Protect your eyes from the harmful glare of gas and elec- 


tricity. 


n’t experiment with dangerous and unreliable 


innovations, like gasoline and acetylene. Kerosene oil gives 
the only harmless artificial light, and in the Angle Lamp it 
reaches its practical perfection. 

22 varieties from $1.80 to $12.00 are now sold by most progressive deal- 
ers. If vou don’t find the Angle Lamp, write to us, sending your deal- 
er’s name, and we will send you catalog W, and arrange to supply you, 





Angle Lamp Co., 76 Park Place, New York City 
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: For Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violin. 
Learn without ateacher. Savestimeand worry. Attach in a minute. 
State kind ofinstrument. SPECIAL OFFER—Fingerboard and cele- 
brated ‘‘Howard” Self-Instructor, regular price 50c., postpaid, for 25c. 
lilustrated catalogs, with net prices on every known musical instrue 
ment, SENT FREE if vou state article wanted, Write to-day. 

THE RUDOLPH WURLITZEB CO., 167 E. 4th St,, Cincinnati, 0. 





% GUARANTEED Interest for Life on Life 
1 Annuities issued at age 50, 


at age 62, Ten Per Cent, Tax exempt. Sales in 1902, Ten 
Million Dollars, J. A. Stecle, 115 B’dway, New York. 





YOU WANT CASH 


. 
Real Estate or Business? 
I can get it for you. Send me full descrip- 
tion and lowest cash price. My methods 
differ from all others. My office is head- 
quarters for cash buyers. Makes no differ- 
ence where you are located. Write today. 
Established 1881. Bank references. 

. FRANK P. CLEVELAND 
Real Estate Expert, 7818 Adams Express Bldg., Chicago 
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Tan Nursery. OT HE RS FAIL 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 
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‘““Walter Pater.”—Ferris Greenslet. 
Phillips & Co., $0.75 net.) 

“Sally of Missouri.””—R. E. Young. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 

‘Children of Men.”—Bruno Lessing. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co., $1.25 ) 

“The Love Affairs of Mary Queen of Scots.”— | 
Martin Hume. (McClure, Phillips & Co., $4 net.) | 
William E, 
(Saalfield Publishing Company.) 


(McClure, 


‘*Denmark, Norway, and Sweden.” 
Curtis. 

“The Home; Its Work and Influence.’’—Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman. (McClure, Phillips & Co., 
$1.50.) 

“Long Will.’’—Florence Converse 
Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


(Houghton, 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


‘DAINTY LITTLE GREAT BOOKS| 





‘*Phoenixiana, or, Sketches and Burlesques.”— 
John Phoenix. (D. Appleton & Co, $2.) 


‘“‘ Mamzelle Fifini.”—Eleanor Atkinson. (D. Ap- | 


pleton & Co., $1.50.) 
“A Listener in 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


‘*A Lieutenant under Washington.” 
Tomlinson, 


Everett T. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.20.) 
“The Christ Story.’’ — Eva 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
“In Search of a Siberian Klondike.’’—As nar- 
rated by Washington B. Vanderlip. (The Century 
Company, $2 net.) 
‘*Pa Gladden.” 
tury Co., $1.50.) 


March Tappan. 


Elizabeth C. Waltz. (The Cen- 


“Joy and Power.’’- 
Crowell, 75 net.) 


Henry Van Dyke. (T. Y. 


‘“The Country Boy.’’—Forrest Crissey. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, $1.50 net.) 

“The Land of Little Rain.” Mary Austin. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2 net.) 

“The Musical Guide.” Edited by Rupert 


Hughes. (McClure, Phillips & Co.,, in 2 volumes, $6 
net.) 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.’ - 
Hegen Rice. Holiday Edition. 
Company, $2.) 

‘““Lovey Mary.’’—Alice Hegen Rice. 
Edition, (The Century Company, $2.) 


Alice 
(The Century 


Holiday 


“Madame Butterfly.””—John Luther Long. Jap- 
anese edition. (The Century Company, $1.80 net.) 





Coming Events. 








November 4-6.—National Humane Convention, at 
Cincinnati. O. 


November 9.—Canvention of the American Fede- 
ration of Labor, at Boston, 
November 11.—Convention of the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, at Charleston, S. C, 
November 13-18.—W. C. T. U. National Convention 
at Cincinnati O. 

November 17-20.—Convention of the New- 
Thought Workers’ National Association, at 
Chicago, Il. 


November 16-21.—National Horse Show, at New 
York 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 


THE FAR East. 


October 19.— The Russo-Japanese negotiations 
are temporarily ended ; many of the Russian 
war-ships leave Port Arthur, and the Japa- 
nese squadron sails from Masanpho. 


October 21.— Russia assures Germany that Japan 
may act as she pleases toward Korea, but 
that no move would be permitted across the 
Yalu River. 


October 22.—Japan’s demand for equal railroad 
rights in Manchuria is said to have caused 
the hitch in the Russo-Japanese negotia- 
tions. 


THE BALKANS, 


October 24.—The Austro-Russian scheme of re- 
forms for Macedonia is presented to the 
Porte; it proposes control of the disturbed 
provinces by Russia and Austria for two 
years. 


Babel.’’ — Vida D. Scudder. 
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NEW SIZE 
One Volume 








“two, Dickens 
_ Thackeray 
Scott 


AND OTHERS 


The use of Nelson’s India Paper, the thinnest printing-paper in the world, makes it possible 
to condense 950 pages into a single volume no thicker than a magazine. The size, only 
4} x 6} inches, fits the pocket. The type is long primer, large and easily read. The 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


editions are the neatest and handiest ever published. 


Each novel is complete in a single volume, 
Choice library sets; the COMPLETE NOVELS of 
DICKENS, in 17 vols. THACKERAY, in 14 vols. SCOTT, in 25 vols. 


Sold either in single volumes or in sets. ‘They are handsomely bound in the following styles : Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 
a volume ; Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25 a volume; Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50 a volume. Also sets in 
cases in speciat fine bindings. 


SELECTED WORKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 


BUNYAN. The Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy War,| LORD LYTTON. Last Days of Pompeii. 1 vol. 
and Grace Abounding. 1 vol. | Nightand Morning. 1 vol 


TENNYSON. The Poetical Works. 1830-1859. | CHARLES KINGSLEY. Westward Ho! 1 vol. 

CARLYLE. The French Revolution. 1 vol. CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Jane Eyre. 1 vol. 

CERVANTES. Don Quixote. 1 vol. JANE AUSTEN. Pride and Prejudice, Mansfield 

CHAS LEVER. Tom Burke of ‘‘Ours.” 1 vol.| Park, and Northanger Abbey. 1 vol. Sense and 
Charles O’Malley. 1 vol. Jack Hinton. 1 vol. | Sensibility, Emma, and Persuasion. 1 vol. 


Beautifully bound in cloth, gilt top, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt edges, frontispiece, $1.50 per vol. 
BURNS’S POEMS AND SONGS. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. Leather Limp, gilt edges, $1.75. 


For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Descriptive lists on application to 





[THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th Street, New York] 
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“University 
Chair 






Perfect 
alignment at 
all times. 

Lightest 
touch. 





Shortest For x 

key depres- Comfort 

sion. Lovers 
Greatest 

speed. hl Py 
Line lock that is perfect. ran F 
These are some of the features Workers 


that separate the Fox Typewriter 
from all others and place it in a 
class by itself. 

It is time you investigated our 
claims. We place machines on 
trial, anywhere, free. 


This chair has an adjustable back, and arms that 
can be converted into wide, firm shelves for writing, 
holding books, ete. 

It has been on the market for the past five years, 
and has never sold 0 As a_ special HOLI- 
at a less price than ‘ s DAY INDUCEMENT 
we offer this chair until January 1st ? and 
at much less than wholesale price ' guar- 
antee same to be strictly as follows, or money re- 
funded : 

Frame of solid QUARTERED OAK, Flemish fin- 
ish, upholstered with best steel SPRINGS and HAIR, 
covered with GENUINE LEATHER, and superior 
finish throughout. 

Over 30 other styles. Catalogue ‘‘C”’ free. 

Book- Holder shown can be attached to chair or 
not, as desired, and with our universal clamp can be 
adapted to any chair. Price, $3.50 extra. 


GEO, F, SARGENT CO, *is"yuhsee=* 





Send for catalogue illustrating the 
machine in detail. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 
550 North Front Street, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


AYPEWRIT 


















There are 1 350 reasons 
why the Lambert is the best 


Typewriter on the market. 


TYPEWRITERS All makes,many as good as 
new at half price. State 
machine preferred; we will quote prices that will 
astonish yon, Would vou like facts about our new 
VISIBLE TYPEWKITER, an excellent machine 
at $40.001 Ask for Catalogs : Office Furniture No. 
91; House Furniture No. 92. Typewriters E. 
E. H, Stafford & Bros., 262-264 Wabash Av., Chicago 
1350 less parts to get out of order. » 
1350 less pieces to pay for. 
The Lambert Typewriter costs $25. 3 re ies 
The Lambert Book tells all about it and costs USE Le Page’s Photo Paste 
nothing. Send for the Lambert Book. 














° STRONGEST) 
LAMBERT TypEwrITER Co. |[F PAGE'S GLUE. eerie, 
1274 BROADWAY NEW YORK ' Le Page’s Gold Medal Mucilage. 


Readers of Tue Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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» Salih titd | 
Children ¢ 


with diseases of scalp or skin, 
or children that are constantly 
scratching, should be washed 
with hot water and Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap. 

Pure sulphur is a specific for 
skin diseases, and G a s Sul- 
phur Soap is the only sulphur 
soap worthy of the name. 
Used daily it prevents disease. 
Take only 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


25c. a cake at drug stores, or mailed 
for 30c. by The Charles N. Crittenton 
Co,, 115 Fulton Street, New York. 


Loopsonsoos 


consumer should be as 


2, 


arin fa Pe nddcctate® S. 


2, 


2, 


“ The 
the 
he is in choice of food for his table.” 


careful 


in selection 


With this in view, we recommend 
Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


as being scientifically 
digestible, 


prepared, pure, 


sweet, and free from dis- 


agreeable taste or odor. 


Put up only in flat, oval bottles, bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Co.,New York,Sole Agents 





A Lady’s 
Complexion 

can be made soft, smooth, and free 
from is by the daily use of 
charcoal. 

stops fermentation. 


t absorbs all gases, and 
This causes a 
tapid clearing of the complexion, 


MURRAY’S 
GHARCOAL TABLETS 
are composed of pure Charcoal, 

AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
A.J. Ditman, 41 +1 Astor House, N.Y. 








GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


“WALNUTTA" HAIR STAIN 
is prepared from the juice of the Philip- 
pine Islands walnut, and restores Gray, 
Streaked, Faded or Bleached Hair, Eye- 
brow 8, Beard or Moustache to its original 
color, instantaneously. Gives any shade 
from Light Brown to Black. Does not 
wash off or rub off. Contains no poisons, 
and is not sticky orgreasy. “‘Watnutta”’ 
Hair Stain will give more satisfactory results i in one minute 
than all the hair restorers and hair dves will in a lifetime. 
Price 60 cents a bottle, postpaid. To convince you of its 

merits we wil) send a sample bottle postpaid for 20c. 
PACIFIC TRADING CO., Dist. Office 78, St. Louis, Mo. 


Print 


My Own 
Cisculars 
Cards &c. 


$5 PRESS 
WANTED —lItteliigest men of business ability. 
Teachers or professional men preferred 


who desire to earn $40a week or more Give age, qualifi- 
cations, references Dovp, Me.p & Company, New York. 








rofit 
arge 


aves money. Big 
ae abe others. 
, hewspaper 
Fuiting instruction sent 
for use. Write for catalogue 
presses, type,&c. to factory 
THE PRESS CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 






/EXCELSIOR 
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|} OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 
| 
| October 20.—The Alaskan Boundary award is | 
} officially signed by the commissioners of the 
Ur 1ited States and Great Britain ; the Cana- 
dian commissioners refuse to sign it. 
Signor Zanat Soltt, the Italian Premier, tele- 
apt the abinet’s resignation to the 
Jackson H. Ralston, umpire of the Italian 
commission at Caracas, dec des against 
Venezueia in the case of the Government’s 


| claim for the double payment of taxes 


| October 21.—The Norwegian Cabinet resigns. 





Mr. Chamberlain, in a speech at Plymouth, 
says he has no desire to interfere with the 
commercial freedom of the colonies. 

October 22.—The ners’ Federation of Great 
| Britain ‘votes against any change in the 


country’s fisc al > icy. 


Octo} 3 he Alaskan Boundary award is the 
subject of a spirited discussion in the House 
of Commons at Ottawa, Ont. 


A speed of 130 miles an hour is reached on the 
electric experimental line near Berlin. 


| October 24 —Sir Henry Durand, British Ambas- 
sador to Madrid, is appointed Ambassador 
to the United States to succeed the late Sir 
Michael Herbert 


of Cod Liver Oil as! 


October 25.—The Ziegler North Pole expedition 
fails to reach Franz Josef Land 
Domestic. 
THE POSTAL AFFAIRS. 


October 21,— Postmaster-General Payne dis- 

misses Superintendent Louis, of the Division 
| of Supplies; Louis Kempner, chief of the 
registry division SiS. ©a Terry, clerk in the 
aepely division, and Otto Weis, a clerk in 
the New York Post-office. 


October 22,.—Postmaster-General Payne calls for 
the resignation of W. H. Landvoight. chief of 
the classification division of the Post-office 
Department. 


October 24.—Mr. Bristow’s report on the past- 
office investigation is handed to President 
Roosevelt. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS 


evidence of extensive violations of the Con- 
tract Labor law, 
being brought to this country 

The Maryland Trust Company and Union 
Trust Company, of Baltimore, are turned 
over to receivers. 


October 20.—President Roosevelt issues a call 
for a special meeting of Congress, to meet on 
November g, to consider the Cuban recipro- 
city treaty. 

Five million dollars are rushed to Baltimore to 
prevent further failures there, 


October 21.—Attorney-General Knox decides 
that the statute of limitations bars any prose- 


violating the law in regard to government 
contracts. 

The Missouri on her trial trip averages 18.05 
knots per hour, excelling the contract re- 
quirements. 


Lewis Nixon tells his story of the organization 
of the United States Shipbuilding Company. 


October 22.—The new second-class protected 
cruiser Denver fails to reach the contract 
speed in the test off Cape Ann. 


Samuel Parks, the walking-delegate, is locked 
4 in the ‘Tombs in default of bail after 
ading to indictment on the charge of ex- 
ortion. 
Dan Patch breaks the world’s pacing record at | 
Memphis, going the mile in 1 : 56%. 


October 23d.— sey of gigantic public land | 
frauds in the West reach officials in Wash- 
ington. 








If you have a liking or a natural Tal- 
ent for Drawing, cut this out, mail 
with your address, and receive our 
Free “Sample Lesson Circular with : 
terms, New York School of Caricature,85 World Bldg., N.Y.C. 
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ON SUMS 
QO | oF $50, 
UPWARD 


HIS is not a company of financial “* mag- 

nates” retaining the lion’s share of profits, 

but one in which small borrowers and small 
lenders are mutually interested. Let us send 
you full information with testimonials of patrons 
—business and professional men, clergymen, 
etc.—who have invested through the company 
for the past five to ten years. 
















5 per cent. per annum— quarter 
ly, by check. Withdrawal at 
your pleasure,and full earnings 
ie paid to then from the day your 
unds were receive’. 


Oj Assets, . . $1,700,000 
Surplus & Profits, $175,000 


Under New Yorh banking Department 
Supervision. 





INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO., 


1139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 











- STAFFORD’S 
$21 DESK 


Finished golden 
ished, fine 





pol 
nartered oak 


writing bed, built-up pan- 
els, double-deck top, 
moulded styles, auto- 


matic locks, 2iegal blank 
drawers, letter file; 6 

all-wood file boxes, sup 
¥ ply drawer, hang-over 
front, center drawer, 
document file, eard index 
drawer, back paneled 
anu poushed, Sent to any responsible person on approval. 


E. H. STAFFORD & BROS. 


Office Furniture No. 91 
Ask for | House Furniture No 
( Typewriters E 


FOR AMATEURS 


Catalogs ) 














October 19.—The Immigration Bureau discovers 


by which Welsh miners are 


cution of Congressman Littauer, accused of | 


PLAY ANY INSTRUMENT 


262-264 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
The largest stock in the 


PLAY cee U.S, Any title in print 


Our catalogue is sent FREE for the asking. It includes 
Plays, Recitation and Dialogue Books, Books of Etiquette 
Letter Writing, Games, Boys’ and Girls’ Stories, etc. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Bees Arch Street, Philadelphia 


ry MONTHS FREE. 


Send for a free sample copy of The Ameri- 
can Adviser—the most reliable investment 
journal published. A veritable Guide to 
profitable investments. Full informa- 
tion concerning the many golden opportunities offered in 
mining, oil ana industrial stocks. 
| Fully illustrated - well edited ; impartial. 
No investor should be without it. Write to-day. 
THE Ane sly AN ADVISER, 

3 U. 8. Express Building, CHICAGO 



























and learn my wonderfully 
| able to Inventors. NEW Book FREE to all who write. 
Bind one sheet to three hundred sheetgin 


ho matter where it is 
e a or what it is worth. 
qt t successful plan. 
S$ a W. M. OSTRANDER 
Valuable Book on Patents Free. Tells how to secure 
them at low cost. How to Sell a Patent, and What to In- 
O’Meara & Brock, Patent Atty’s, 614 lith St., Wash, D. C. 
HAVE YOU 
BY THE WAY! frit tae KLIP? 
i 10 seconds. The Klip binds loose sheets 
pamphiets or magazines. 


Est. 11 years. 
Send description, state price 
279 North American Building, PHILADELPHIA 
vent for Profit. Gives Mechanical movements, invalu- 
COVERS TO ORDER. PRICE-LIST FREE, 
H. H. BALLARD, 327 Pittsfield, Mass. 











by note at your home. Fora limited time we will 

free for advertising purposes, 48 music lessons on bith 

aa pe Organ. Banj jo, Guitar, Cornet, Violin or 
your expense will only be the cost of - 





If afflic ted. with 
gore eyes use 


| Thompson’s Eye Water 


mail onl 
sand FR 


and guarantee success. Hundreds write : 
2E tuition contract, address U. 8. SCHOOL OF 


*“ Wish I had known of your school before ” 


an" = ake you use, which is small). We teach 
For booklet, ‘cuthwontale 
MUSIC, Box 458, 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y¥. 


Readers of Taz Lirzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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The dealer who 


sells lamp-chim- 


| 


neys to last, 1s 
either a shrewd 
or an honest man. 

MAcBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 

MacseTH, Pittsburgh. 


Rheumatism 
Cured without 
Medicine. 


Treatment FRLEE—On Approval 


Every reader of THE DIGEST can try FREE a pair 
of Magic Foot Drafts, famed all over the world for 
their cures of every curable kind of rheumatism— 


chronic or acute, Muscular, Sciatic, Lumbago, Gout, | 
They | 


ete., no matter where located or how severe. 
almost always cure, so the makers decided to take all 
the risk. Try the Drafts. You don’t send a penny 
until you are satisfied with the help you get. They are 


safe and comfortable—far better and surer than any | 


medicine, 


TRADE MARK 


4 





Magic Foot Drafts work like Magic. Cured patients 
tell us they perform miracles. They do not. They 
are scientific—logical. The foot pores, the largest in 
the body, are located over rich nerve and vascular 
centers. The Draft on the foot acts through them on 
every inch of the body—curing Rheumatism no matter 
where located. Our booklet makes the reason clear. 
68 per cent. of the nitrogen in the sweat absorbed by 
Magic Foot Drafts is in the form of the poison Urea 
(uric acid), which causes Rheumatism. But we don't 
ask you to believe even our thousands of cured patients 
—we will cure you. If you have rheumatism, send us 
your name and we will send you a pair of Magic Foot 
Drafts, free on approval. If you are satisfied with 
the benefit received, then send us one dollar for the 
Drafts. If not, keep your money. Write to-day to the 
Magic Foot Draft Company, R U 31, Oliver Building, 
Jackson, Michigan. Send no money. 


cured to stay cured. Cause re- 
moved. Heaith restored. Attacks 
never return. Eat heartily. Sleep 
soundly all night. No further 
need of medicines. Over 52,000 
Asthma and Hay Fever sufferers treated. Write for 
Book 254 FREE. P, HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, Wi. Y. 
If afflicted with | 
sore eyes use | 








Thompson's Eye Water 
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A_total of 912,315 immigrants came to the; 
United States in the fiscal year 1903. 


October 24.—Senator Gorman criticizes Presi- 
dent Rooseveit’s attitude toward the negro. 

Lou Dillon again lowers the world’s trotting 
record at Memphis, covering a mile in 1:58%. 


October 25.—Rear Admiral Bowles, in hisannual 
report, shows that there are 252 vessels fit 
for service, and says'that the work on the 
new war-ships has been unsatisfactory. 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. 


October 19.—/rto Rico; Collector of Customs of 
San Juan, indicted by the Federal Grand 
Jury in connection with the smuggling cases, 
is exonerated by the district attorney, and 
the indictment dismissed. 





CHESS. 
[All communications for this Department shouid 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 


Problem 875. 


By H. WHITTEN, 
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Men Who Do Things 


“The great want of the day is the man 
who can put his ideas into practice.”’ 


This thought,in an editorial of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of February 28, is the basia of a series of 
articles on men whe have learned how to put their 
ideas into practice. This is the second article of the 


series. 
W a line of action and follows it out persistently, 
perseveringly and consistently, doggedly it 
may be--when he sticks to it through thick and thin, 
against opposition and against adverse criticism—when 
he calls to his assistance the experience and knowledge of 
trained minds and backs them up with the force, vigor 
and enthusiasin of his youth, he is sure to win—he 
must win. 

While Louis G. Booth was struggling along on a salary 
of $8 a week in a wholesale jewelry-house as an ordinary 
stock clerk (whose main duty was to know where to 
find cuff-buttons, watch-chains, silver thimbles and 
various other items of merehandise kept in stock by the 
firm), he resolved. to rise above the level of a mere 
wage-earner and to take his place asa business man 
among business men. 

He admired his employer. He believed in his firm. 
He was confident that his best opportunity for advance- 
ment was in connection with their business. He studied 
one department after another. Everywhere he found 
other young men like himself (and older ones, too) 
going through a certain routine of work that had been 
mapped out for them by an expert—the head of that 
department. 

He discovered that these men were heads of depart- 
ments instead of clerks because they could plan and 
execute their work better than any one else in the de- 
partment. It was clear that in order to rise above the 
level of clerkship he must be a better clerk than the 
rest. But it was equally clear that at the head of every 
department was a man of proved ability who was likely 
to hold his position for life if he kept ahead.of his fellows. 

While his mind was filled with these thoughts his eye 
caught this headline in an advertisement : 

“ Not only a help in your present business, 
but a big help to a better position.” 


HEN a young man of average ability decides on 
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White mates in two moves. 
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Problem 876. 
Composed for the Revue d’Echecs, and Dedicated 
to M. Ed. Lannoy, 
By OTTO WURZBURG. 
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White mates in three moves. 
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Barclay Street, New York. 
romfield Street, Boston, 





Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. _ 
plete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house in the trade. 
shipped, privilege of inspection. 


124 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
817 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 


IN YOUR OFFICE 


~ will demonstrate its advantages. 


A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
ANGE 








Largest and most com- 
Machines 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
208 North Ninth Street, St. Louis. 


That seemed to fit his case, and he read further: 


IMPROVE YOUR CHANCES IN LIFE BY A KNOWL- 
EDGE OF ADVERTISING 

It is conceded that an advertising training is of more 
a value tothe young man of to-day than a col- 
ege education. Advertising is to business what the 
classics are to literature. 

We teach ad. writing by mail. If you have ordi- 
nary education, common sense, and sufficient ambi- 
tion and energy todevotea half hour a day to this 
modern, fascinating calling, you can fit yourself to 
earn $25.00 to $100 a week, as so many others have done. 

Remember, this is the original school you hear so 
much about. The oldest, biggest,and most substantial 
institution of its kind in the world. If you enroll with 
the Page-Davis Co. you are not experimenting, not 
being experimented upon. at explains why mer- 
chants throughout the country to-day say “I wanta 
Page Davis Man.” Our prospectus mailed free on 
request. 


Clearly this was the opportunity he had been looking 
for. Not aman in the house, outside of the President, 
knew anything about the advertising, and his executive 
duties demanded so large a portion of his time that the 
advertising was necessarily incidental. 

Booth at once recognized his opportunity. But at the 
same time he realized his inability to avail himself of 
it. He called on Messrs. Page & Davis and talked the 
matter over with them. He explained the situation 
fully. They promised him that their course in adver- 
tisement-writing would so thoroughly fit him to plan 
and write advertisements that he could confidently and 
intelligently present his ideas to the President. 

He accepted their proposition and took up their course 
of instruction. Within six months he had become so 
confident of his ability and of his understanding of the 
subject that he approached his employers with a sug- 
gestion that he could improve the firm’s advertising. 
The President was surprised and incredulous, so at- 
tached little importance to this suggestion. But Booth 
was sure of his ground—his instructions had been so 
thorough that he knew what he was talking about. He 
insisted that he be given a chance to show what he 
could do. At last the President said, “* Well, go ahead, 
but do it out of business hours. I don’t want you to 
waste your time here in making experiments.” 

By the end of the week Booth had written the ad., 
laid out his dummy, indicated the type to be used, 
pasted in the illustrations and presented the complete 
lay-out to his employer. 

It was a revelation to the President and against his 
preconceived ideas he was convinced that this $-a-week 
clerk of his understood the advertising of his business 
well enough to relieve him of most of the detail work in 
connection with his advertising. The ad. was put into 
type and O. K.’d by the President without a single cor- 
| rection. Booth was at once installed as head of the 
new advertising department. 

That was three years ago. Since then Booth’s rise has 
beea rapid. To-day he is not only advertising manager 
for his old firm—The Benjamin Allen Wholesale Jewelry 
House (one of the richest and largest in the West), but 
he is manager of their $1,000,000 twelve-story building 
on Wabash Ave., Chicago, and Treasurer of the Keystone 
Development Company, incorporated for $100,000. 

From an $8-a-week stock boy to a recognized business 
man, with standing and influence in the business 
world, is a big jump; but perseverance and the right 
kind of instruction helped Louis G. Booth to make it. 

N - ders of “The Literary Digest” 
wire he ginal ~ehed of aivertistan, PAGE- 
2 a coe goet-ee 7 ae pe Age 

ecelve. free, an interestin, r u 
they forth the advantage of an advenica Sdecution. 


A moat profitable and fascinating bucinesn toe. ambitions 





686 California Street, San Francisco. 


men and women. 


Readers of Taz Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Solution of Problems. 


No. 869. Key-move: B—K 4. 
Very many solvers were caught by P—K 4, 
stopped by R—Q 
No. 870. 
K—K2!! R—B4ch Kt x B, mate 
K—Q 5 - P—K 4 (must) 
B—Q 3 ch R—B 4, mate 
1 2. — 3. - — 
K x Kt K Q5 
kia K—K 3!!! B x R,mate 
: 2 3 - 
P-B 8(Q)dbl.ch R—K 7 ch 
vooves Rx Q, mate 
2 - 3. — 
Q—B7ch 
eveses B—K 2, mate 
2. ——_-— - 3. -—— 
Q—K 8 ch 
EYRE R takes, mate 


2.—-—-— 





Q or B—K B sch 
There are, at least, fifteen variations. 
proved the most 
lished for a long 
B © 3 ch 


time. Many 
R—B 3 ch R—Q 5 mate? 


I - «@ — — 
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This has 
puzzling problem we have pub- 
solvers tried: 


K—OQ 5 P—K 4 BxR 
B—B6ch R—B3ch P3 x P, mate? 
Others sent, 1 — 2 ———— | 
K—Q 5 —K4 
deceee 
everlooking 3. - | 
Kt =P; | 
Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; | 
the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, 
Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Or- 


leans; F. S. Fergrson, 
Barry, Boston; A: C 
Rev. J. G. Law, Walhall. a. ‘s 2 Rh 
University of Virginia; H. A. sisier 
Anderson, Laurel, Miss.; E.N. K 
Pa.; G, Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; O. 
Brooklyn; “ Twenty-three,” 
869: Dr. J. H. S., Geneva, 
Rech, Freeport, Ill.; Dr. E 
Ala.;O.C 
derhook, N. Y.; Z. ¢ Detr« 
Washington, D. C.; “RB. Ss 75 
Miller, Philadelphia; A. H. 
870: Dr. A. F. 
Rome, Ga 


Philadelphia. 


Fuchs, 


Loyal, 


Comments (869): 
fairly good threat ’’—G. D.; 
rs. &. 


870: ‘The cooiest thing I have ever seen’’—M. 
W.. H.; “* Mz arvelous "—M. M.; *“* Truly, a wonder- 
ful composition’ F. S. Zi AS hallenges the 


ce 
world J. G. L.; “* Fine ye Se: 
checks are enough hott any mor ‘tal giveit up’ 
—QO, H.; ** Wonderful in variety ’—A. F. F. 


No. 866. (White Q on R 3 instead of R 2.) 


Kev-move : R--B 4. 
Solved by M. W. H., M. M., F. . F. 


7 longs em 9 Ala.; H. W. 
New pore City ; the 


lenver; H. 


k., Harrisburg, 
Hagman, 


‘Mercy ! the 


N. Y¥.; the Rev. W. 
B. Kirk, ewe cee 24 
. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. ris A. C., Kin- 

Ww Showalter, 
Her dy Ga.;: A. P. 
, Newton Centre, Mass. 
wea: 8S. 


“Good setting’’"—M. M.; “A 
*““An errorless 2-er”’ 
























In addition to those reported, E. S. L. got 86s ; 
Dr. E. B ~~ ons the Rev. E. Mc Me anus, Montreal, 
867 and 868; V . H., Abi lene, Kans., and T. E.N. 


Eaton, Redianate Cal., *“ Bampton’s Mate.’ 


A Problematic Ending. 


the one given above. White gives odds of Q Kt. 


| 
The following game is worth comparing with | 
| 


REICHHELM. DR. KNOX. | REICHHELM. DR. KNOX, 
White. Black | White. Black 

1 P—K P—K4 9 P—Q4 Kt x K P (b) 

2Kt—K B3 Kt ni) B3 ro Ktx BP(c)R x Kt 

3B—B,4 B—B 1iBxRch KxB 

4 P—Q Kt4BxKtP 2zPxPch K ve 

5 B 3 —R 4 13 Q—B 3(d) Kt—B 

6 Castles Kt—B 3 (a) |14Px Kt 


7 Kt—Kt 5 Castles 15 P—B 7 ch 
8P—K BB, B—Kt3ch_ [16 B-R 6(f) wins. 


Comments by Reichhelm. 


(a) P—Q 3is a safe move. 


(b) Black played all right up to this point; he | 


should have played P—Q 4. 


(c) ‘he continuation that wins is very instruc- 


gaa a (e) 


| 


| 


| 
| 


tive. 

(d) Threatening mate in three. 

(e) If... Ox P; 15 Q—Q sch, Q—K 3; 16 B—R 3, 
P—Q 3; 170 R—K sq, etc. 


(f) Forces the game. White intends B x B ch. 

















NOW YOU 
66% 





Send coupon now- 


This offer is limited to 500 sets of the New 
Falstaff Edition of Shakespeare, 
made for the sole purpose of advertising the 
latest and most attractive edition of 


SHAKESPEARE’ 


-Save $13.50, 





[October 31, 1903 






CAN SAVE 





and is 


COMPLETE 
WORKS 


regular price and secure 





WORKS WORKS | WORKS | WORKS | woRKS | WORKS 


vou. vou vo. vav vo..v 


WORKS 
vouvnl 


All the Tragedies,—A 


Biography,—Svakes| 
dex to Characters, ( Nossary of Obsolete Words,— 


etc., from the works of Collier, Knight, 


Dyce, 
Richardson, Ver Plank, and Hudson. 


Edited by 


the famous Boydell Gallery. 
fine blue cloth, with gold lettering and stamping. 





~auaee po ae Be” : = 
e -_ ara 2 allt A 
tage spans Phage srtnt Bmax: seg ate Mane srpwal Sunn ree MAKE SrENE SMM KE SPEARS TS EAKTSPEN 


works 
vo. va if 


Falstaff Edition, Containing 


11 the Comedies,—All the Poems and Son- 
nets, and embracing a History of the Early Drama,—An Exhaustive 
yeare’s Will,—Introduction to each Play,—In- 


Names of Actors 
and Actresses of Shakespeare’s Day,—Notes on each Play, etc., 


Douce, 


GEORGE LONG DUYCKINK 


Many full-page illustrations, including portraits of leading Shake- 
spearian actors and actresses, and scenes from the plays taken from 
} Handsomely and durably bound in 


The Greatest 
Library Bargain 
Ever Offered 


Read Inspection Coupon Carefully 














Never before has so liberal 
an offer been made. This is 
the opportunity of a lifetime 
to secure the complete works 
of the greatest of all English 
writers. 

Shakespeare’s writings im- 
press all. He had perfection 
of dramatic conception and 
poetic expression. His power 
of inventive faculty was almost 
without bounds, his sense of 
sorrow and misery profound, 
his tragedy pathetic, his humor 
bubbling over with laughter. 
This many-sidedness of Shake- 
speare is his everlasting charm. 
He mastered all the elements 






Hunter, 








that must last for ever. 


his close touch with human beings living upon this earth. 

Shakespeare, like all the great men that this world has produced, was a seer. 
was clear and his imagination was remarkable. 
possessing a keen sense of humor and a lofty ideal for beauty, he was enabled, in connec- 
tion with his large experience with the stage, to build his great dramas of life in a manner 


of human nature, not from 
scholastic training, but from 


His vision 
Being studious, genius and imaginativ e, 





TRUSTEE’S INSPECTION COUPON 


FOR EXAMPLE 





E. L. Parks, Treasurer, 27 East 22d St. 


and stamping. 
them, I will pay for them as follows : 
and $1.00 a month for 6 months. 


Name ___ 
Street _ 


Town or City 


L. D. Oct.31. State___ 





, New York City. 
You may send me, upon inspection, for my consideration, one 
set of the Falstaff Edition of Shakespeare’s Comp!ete Works, 
containing 8 volumes, bound in fine cloth with gold lettering 
If, after receiving the books, I decide to keep 

50 cents after inspection, 

If I decide not to keep the 
books, I will return them within 5 days’ time, charges collect. 





Where in the English language can be 
found Imagination so Splendid; Fancy 
so Refined; Wit and Humor so Di- 
verting; Eloquence so Powerful; 
Pathos so Penetrating; Passion so 
Affecting; Feelings so Tender; or 
Philosophy so Profound ? 

In his marvelous creations he has 
charmed the English-speaking race for 
aa three hundred years, and his writings will 
continue so to do as long as the human 








race exists. 











SEE THAT CLIP? | -“"= 


i er NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
surely from the thinnest sheet 
of paper up to 4 in. in thickness, 
onte ‘an be used over and overagain. 
Better than pins for filing letters, 
records. cards, etc. Avoid unsightly \ 
pinholes in attaching second letters, 
business cards, checks, drafts. in- \ 
voices. ete. Put up in ‘boxes of 100 
especially for desk convenience. 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 














NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 123 Lib:rty St., N. Y. City 











THE STANDARD WORK 


COMMON SENSE IN CHESS 


BY EMANUEL LASKER 
Containing all the diagrams, 75 cents net 
WM. T. HENDERSON, 156 6T" AVE., N. Y. 





| 


| 








LEARN PROOFREADING 


A profession that offers literary opportunity with pecuniary 
proms is one that intelligent peopie desire. We, the original 
oeefreading school, ean prepare you for the work more 
| Enoroughly than any other 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 








If aMicted with | Thampson’s Eye Water 


ADDICTED TO THE DRUG HABIT? 


If so, you can be cured. Our Sanatorium was established in 
1875, for the treatment of Drug and Alcoholic Addictions, 


| Cure HOME TR 


& E TREATMENT IF DESIRED. 
We pore cured thousands that have failed elsewhere. The 
Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 68, Lebanon, Ohio. 


THE THOUGHT WORKERS LEAGUE! 
Costs 10 cts.; revolutionizes business methods; bring® 
wonderful success results; large instruction book fret 





(worth 25 cts.); gives key to success, health, power, in- 
spiration; money refunded if unsatisfactory. Send to~ 
day o Thought W ori. ers League, Inwood-on-Hudson, N.Y. City. 


SAY a Editorial Staff Standard Diction- 
Pocket size, paper, 15c. Cloth, 25c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, ru lishers, New York 








A little book of helpful suggestions 
for the correct use of English wordsand 
phrases, pointing out many common 
errors. Compiled by JamEs C. FER 

















Send for Free Illustrated Circular 


of the captivating books, ‘‘ How Paris Amuses Itself” 
and “The Real Latin Quarter.” Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, Néw York. 


Readers of Tae Lrrenary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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ODROW WILSON 


(Pa.D., Litt.D., LL.D., President of Princeton University) 


A 


HISTORY 
of the 


AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


In Five Volumes 








igs : 
i D . 
t 




















WOODROW WILSON 


A new, epoch-making work—the only complete narrative 
history of the great Republic in existence to-day .. . 


JRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON has devoted the best years of his life to the prep- 
aration of his great work, “A History of the American People,” from the earliest times to 
the accession of President Theodore Roosevelt. The work, which is just completed, is monu- 
mental in character and scope, represents the genius of the greatest historical writer of the 
present time, and is written in that delightfully flowing style which translates historical facts 
into the romance of a nation. It is printed from new type specially cast in 1902. In the mat- 
ter of illustration, every field of human activity has been searched, and hundreds upon hundreds 
of new portraits, prints, maps (in colors), plans and pictures make the pictorial features alone 
tell their wonderful story of the finding of the continent and the birth and growth of what is 
the United States of America. There is a photogravure frontispiece to each volume, and 
portraits in India tint and black. It is a curious fact that there was not a single complete nar- 
rative history of the United States in existence until now. Dr. Woodrow Wiilson’s is the first. 
It is bound in dark-blue vellum cloth, leather-stamped, lettered with gold, untrimmed edges, 
gilt tops, etc. The edition is in five volumes, and the price is $25.00. 


OUR. OFFER We will send you the entire set of five volumes, charges prepaid, 


on receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they 
reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, 
send us $2.00 every month for twelve months. On receipt of this dollar, we will send you, 
Without cost, beginning at once, a year’s subscription to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s 


Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or The North American Review. In Writing, state Which periodt- 
cal you Want. Address 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NEW. YORK 
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Like a New § 
tory by 
THACKEF a 


The most delightful Thackeray 
‘‘find’’ that has been made for 
many years sees the light in the 
November Century. It consists of 
Thackeray’s most important Ameri- 
can letters, covering both the first 
and second visits of the novelist to 
America, and recording one of the 
most interesting friendships of his 
life. The letters have a continuity 
which gives almost the interest of 
a new story by Thackeray. 
A number of unpublished sketches 
k accompany the letters, including ° 
pte — bf good-humored caricatures of Ameri- His 
the November can authors. The picture shown Cari- 
Century Magazine, here is Thackeray’s caricature of 
fret temue of & Longfellow, drawn by him on a cature 


new volume. “ 
eebumneed cover of ‘‘ Putnam’s Magazine.’’ or 


35 cents i. 
BEGIN YEARLY Long- 
SUBSCRIP- 


TION WITH f. ellow. IH 


ce NOVEMBER fal 


Union Square, 


8 CENTURY © all 











Our Book 


Business 


has grown steadily year by year 
until now our Philadelphia store 
sells more books than any other 
American retail house, and our 
New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we 
carry a most comprehensive stock, 
buy when and where books can be 
had to the best advantage, taking 
them in such lots as will command 
the lowest possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libra- 
ries, both private and public, are 
of the very best. New books are 
on our tables the day of publica- 
tion, and nearly always at less than 
publishers’ prices. 

Our new Book Catalogue will be 
ready about November 15th. Kind- 


ly let us know if you wish a copy. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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An attractive 28 
Send for page pamphlet 


entitled 








A Puritan Witch 


A Romantic Love Story of Old New England 


By MARVIN DANA 


’"_ L. Alden, in New York Times—“ It will not do for any man to neglect it who 
ae to keep up with contemporary novels.” 
Boston Globe—* A book of rare quality and absorbing interest.” 


Edgar Saltus,in New York American—* Both (Nathaniel Hawthorne and Mr. 
Dana) have produce sd that little shiver which, in literature, Victor Hugo said is the one 
thing that counts.’ 












Brooklyn Eagle—A love story of. rare tenderness and simplicity. . . . Tells it- 
self with the breath of living emotions.” 









HLVSTRSTED The Smart Set Publishing Co. 2fy VoAY" 





Ghe Emerson 
Centennial 


containing extracts from the recent cen- 
tennial addresses or writings of Senator 
Hoar, President Eliot, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie, Dr. George A. 
Gordon, Prof. Hugo Munster- 
berg, and others. It contains a por- 
trait of Eme rson and views of his home 
and scenes in Concord and vicinity. For 
4 cents in stamps, to cover expense of 
mailing, a copy of this pamphlet will be 
sent FREE. The Concord Edition of 
Emerson will bea series of small volumes, 
in large type—ideal because of their con- 
venient size. They will be handsomely 
printed and will contain many interesting 
portraits and views. 


Aampnter FREE} 














Should read “THe OPEN 


MY TOUR IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. EVERY STUDENT Court,” an Unpartisan Or- 
By F. H. DEVERELL. 5s. OF “ E LIG 10N gan of Religious, Ethical, 


Philosophical and Scientific 

ti Me: —_ graphic description of a tour in Pales Expression. Yearly, $1.00 ek copies free 
ve CORD DE © yIDOMN "> own ¢ ‘hd : 
‘A beautiful setting . . . Charmingly illustrated.” OPEN COURT PUB. CO., 324 Dearborn, Chicago. 
KN¢ )W LEDGE 
‘ Pleasantly written. ... Of considerable value to the ee ee 





For sample page and full information address 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
85 7“ Ave., New York: 4 Park St., Boston 
8-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
328 w itherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 





In applying please mention THE DIGEST. 








teacher and student.””—SUNDAY SCHOOL CHRONICLE, 





London: Eyre and Spottiswogde 








URER. Address M. C., Arlington. 5t. Church, Boston. 


H oly Land thar hos eoeneae rs 4! tt et BR WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? Send for Free Illustrated Circular 
nAS Appe y ail » 
hens.” ine iieg Lad the captivating’ books, “How Paris Amuses Itself” 


By Rey. E. E. Hale, D.D., and other Unitarianditerature SENT | and “The Real. Latin Quarter.’ Funk & Wagnalls 
. eMass.. | Company,.New York. } 
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Old-fashioned bound books for accounts 
are impractical and expensive. Loose- leaf 
books allow of arrangement, rearrangement 
and expansion. 
They save time, 
for the yearly 
or semi- yearly 
opening of new 
books is done 
away with. 
They are seif- 
indexing. ‘The 
JONES PERPETU- 
aL LEDGER COMPANY'S LOOSE-LEAF BooKS 
have every advantage of any loose-leaf 
book and more—absolute alignment of the 
leaves—a strong binder in which the leaves 
ean not move a hair’s breadth. Every pro- 

ssive business-man should read Catalog 1. 

t explains how to apply these books to your 

business. 





Every man who con- 
ducts correspondence 
is interested in the 

uestion: “ Which is 
the best typewriter !”’ 
There are twenty-five 
substantial reasons 
why the OLIVER TYPE- 
WRITER is the best 
machine the rors has 

roduced. It has prov- 
= its unqualified right to the title, “The 
Standard Visible Writer,” and its adoption 
increases quantity, improves quality and re- 
duces expense. Strong claims—but easily 
proven. The wide range of the Oliver Type- 
writer’s usefulness makes it easy to adopt 
systems heretofore impracticable except with 
the pen. Catalog 2 explains in detail. 





Time is money. 
Batkp’s No. 12 TIME 
STAMP mukes an abso- 
lutely accurate record 
for every purpose 
where time counts. 
Receipt of correspond- 
ence, job time, arrival 
and departure of em- 
ployees and in count- 
‘ less other cases time 
is measured to the minute by this--the only 
durable time stamp. The clock movement, 
in an entirely separate compartment from 
the stamping mechanism, is unaffected by the 
hammer action. The price is remarkably 
low. Catalog 25 describes and illustrates the 
Baird Time Stamp. 












For many years 
methods of ac- 
counting did not 
change materially, 
but when the Bur- 
ROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE was 
placed on the mar- 

et this branch of 
office work was 
revolutionized. To- 
day there are 12,500 of these great time-savers 
in banks, mercantile houses, factories, whole- 
sale and retail stores, ete. The Burroughs 
Adding Machine bears the same relation to 
figures that the typewriter does to corre- 
epondence. It adds figures with ten times the 
one of the quickest clerk, and it is me- 
chanicaily impossible for it to make a mis- 
take. Described in Catalog 13. Write for it. 








No office is 
considered 
complete 
without an 
EDISON MiM- 
KOGRAPH. 
It both 
en quickens 

sf : 

ot business 
and saves noney. There is a place in almost 
any business where an Edison Mimeograph 
will save time and money. Perhaps you see 
no use for it in your office. You probably 
willafter you read Catalog 6 and understand 
whata Mimeograph willdo. Simply cut out 
and sign the coupon on the corner of this 
advertisement or, better still, write usa letter 
stating your business, and we can suggest 
methods to meet your requirements. 












No matter what you want to 
file- information, papers, 
samples, documents—there is 
a Shaw-Waiker way to do it. 
Shaw- Walker card systems 
are better than books—Shaw- 
Walker vertical letter-files 
better than flat-sheet cab’- 
nets—Shaw-Walker sectional 
bookcases better than solid 
ones. Allare built in sections 
so they will grow as your 
business grows. Send to day 
for Catalog 19. It tells ail 
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System. 


Here 


No permanent success without 


That’s true absolutely. 
are fifteen ways to better your 
Systems. Read about them carefully. 














File your clippings, memoranda and manu- 
Every busy man-literary, business 
or professional — realizes the 
great necessity of properly fi- 
ling and classifying memoran- 
da, clippings, data, ete. Any 
one who hes spent time search- 
ing through a mass of papers 
for a paragraph once marked, 
a nxsplaced clipping or memo- 
yandum, will appreciate the 
tremendous ad vantage of hav- 
ing such data arranged in 
order and at his fingers’ 
ends, 

The LIBRARY FILING CABINET 
is the solution of the problem of classifica- 
tion. It is the acme of simplicity and ready 
reference. Send for Catalog 8. 


script. 





More money is paid each month by MAHIN’s 
MAGAZINE for live ideas and articles along 
the line of advertising than 
by any other publication in 
the world. Every issue is 
a live wire — suggestive, 
helpful. Here for the first 
time advertising is treated 
asascience. Every phase 
of publicity is thoroughly 
discussed. One reader 
writes: “A single article 
by Prof. Seott has more 
than paid my subscription 
for the year.” Just what 
you should know about ad- 
vertising you get by read- 
ing and studying MAHIN’s 





The business world 
has waked up to the 
commercial value of 
correct and effective 
English in letters, cir- 
culars and advertise 
ments. Marshall Field 
& Co. offer ‘4 to any 
employee who findsan 
error of English in any 
of their printed mat- 
ter. Mr. Sherwin Cody 
is recognized as one of 
the most scholarly 
writers of business 
English living and 
many high-class houses a:e introducing his 
set of four books on business English, equip- 
ping the desk of their manayers, credit men, 
ad writers, correspondents and stenograph- 
ers, Seven complete home study and refer- 
ence courses “Crisp, simple, direct.”’ Catalog 
26 will tell you more. 





In “The Transaction of Business,’ Mr, 
Audrew Carnegie and Sir Arthur Helps give 
a masterly expos tion of the Lyoad principles 
underlying the practice of 
modern business. Helps 
directs and advises in a 
personal way ; clear, vig- 
orou:, and right to the 
— Carnegie contri- 
yutes “‘ How to Win For- 
tune.” Beginning with 
nothing he accuimu'ated 
over two hundred million 
dcliars. What he has to 
say about how to do it is 
of immense value to every 
other business man, 
young or old, regardless 
of his position or calling. 
Any single chapter is 








the Corner Stone 


of BUSINESS 


The ADDRESSOGRAPH is as neces- 
sary to a modern office as steam isto 
anengine. With it an office boy can 
do in one hour what it formerly 
took ten clerks two hours to do. 
addresses envelopes in exact imita- 
tion of typewriting, fills in names on 
duplicate letters, prints names and 
addresses on shipping pay en- 
velopes, time tickets, monthly state- 
ments and loose-leaf systems. 
Thousands of business houses now 
have their lists of names arranged 
for the Addressograph and kept by 
States or Territories so that printed matter 
can be speedily sent to any special list. Cata- 
log 7 describes it, and illustrates its many 
uses. Write for it to-day. 





An ERIcsson INTE- 
RIOR TELEPHONE SyYS8- 
TEM shortens office 
work, saves actual 
time, saves confusion. 
To some men such a 
system seems a luxu 
ry. All who have in- 
stalled the system 
know it isan economy | 
Cheap interior ‘phones 
soon get out of order. 
That’s worse than no 
system at all. But the Ericsson is built to last 

— the same quality and style used on long 
distance lines. No other concern anywhere 





has studied the telephone System so thor- 
oughly, or devised so many special instru- 
ments and attachments to save time and 
bother in office communication. 
for Catalog 4. 


Ask now 


OME business men are pre- 
judiced against fountain 
pens. And that same 

»rejudice has kept them 
rom knowing how great 

a saving ATERMAN'S 
IpKAL FOUNTAIN PENS 
would make in their of- 
fice work. Continueus 
writing without dipping 
and blotting saves so 
much of a man’s own 
time—and the time of his 
stenographers and 
clerks—that a pen pays 
for itself in a short time. 
But the fountain pen 
must be a “ Waterman.” 
Catalog 5 tells all about 
Waterman’s Ideal Foun- 
* tain Pens, and of special 

pens made for modern office work. Write 

for Catalog 





There wasa time when 
any old chair would do 
for the office. But times 
have changed, and ideas 
of business comfort have 
changed with them. Mc 
CLoUD’s NEW TWENTIETH 
CENTURY ADJUSTABLE 
SPRING Back CHAIRS 
have been important 
factors in the improve- 
ment. “Back Resters,” 
they call them— because 
they give complete back 
rest while at work, there- 
by enabling the man at 
the desk or the woman 
at the typewriter to accomplish more work 
with greater comfort. Catalog 14 describes 
the McCloud Chairs. 








“Right men for right places; right places 
for right men.” 


This is the watchword for 
Hap@oop’s,the incor- 
porated company 
which has made a 
CLEARING HOUSE FOR 
BrRaws one of the 
most notable features 
of modern business 
methods, If you are 
an employer of high- 
grade men and want 
tohirego dAmerican 
brains, write for Hap- 
good’s Catalog No. 
2la. If you are a capable man, desiring a 
high-grade p sition, write for Hapgood’s 
Catalog No. 2ib. Hapgood’s eye looks every- 
where. It searches the world for competent 
men. It looks foy youif you gay 80. 


FREE 















information is effered SYSTEM 
you here. Maal Chicago 


Please send, 
without cost to me. 

he books checked 
in the list fol.owing ; 


us this copepon 
or write us 
a letter. 
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os Gn eee MAGAZINE. 1904 will be worth many times the Catalog 1 
Company 38c. to send it; simply sigh whe eater than a ef Cyeles price of the book. Twenty thousand al- Cat 4 Sat $ 
coupon on the corner of this advertisement. a8 will patyon intouch WHS ready sold. Send for Catalog 31 giving on at. 6 
a profitable investment, Write forit to-day. table of contents, etc. Cataleg 7 ........ Catalog 8 
Catalog12 ......Catalog 14 
Catalog 19 .......Catalog 2la 
You should read System, the magazine. Don’t waste time trying to think out systems Catalog 21b ....... Catalog %& 
for yourself. Don’t experiment with your business. The methods that have failed with others Catalog 26 .......Catalog 31 
will fail with you. Beware of them. ‘The systems that others have found successful will help - Catalog 82 
you to success. Make use of them. Learn of them in System. There is no other way. s yst é m Name 
Special to “ Di 4 " 
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immediate reading. Twelve numbers for a dollar. 
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Dollar 


i EARSON’S 2 
For “The Easy-to-Read Magazine” Year 








Eight papers containing a brilliant and thrilling history of 


. 

Indian Fights and the hostile frontier of the past forty years. 

Bins Around Old Phil Kearney—The massacre of Fetterman’s 
Fighters, 1863-1903 command—* 32 against 3,000°°—the story of Powell's desperate 

- defense of Piney Island. 
By CYRVS TOWNSEND BRADY Forsythe’s Famous Ficht on the Arickaree—The last 
charge and death of Roman Nose. 

In = Lava Beds of Oregon—W heaton’s campaign. The murder of Canby—General J. C. Davis's cap- 
ture of “Captain Jack and his Modoes. 

Chief Joseph’ s of the (Nez Perces) Retreat of 1,400 miles, pursued by Miles and Howard. 

Crook's Campaigns—Miles’s and Lawton’s pursuit and capture of Geronimo—Major Brown's famous 
Cave figh with the Apaches ir Salt River Cahon—tuie capture of Crazy Horse. 

The Magniticent Seventt Cavalry—Custer’s successfu, attack upon Black Kettle and his two thousand 
on the Washita—Custer’s fata: defeat at the Little Big Horn by Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull. 

These and many more dramatic historic incidents described in Dr. Brady’s mimitable style. In almost 
every case the leaders of these campaigns (where living) have revised the articles or contributed personal 


reminiscences. thus assisting in the preparation of the most accurate and dramatic accounts ever published 
upon the subject. 


Modern Methods 





President Roosevelt said in his speech at Coneord, N. H., on 
August 28, 1902: 
‘ About ail we have a right to expect from Government is 
that it will see that the cards are not stacked.”’ 
He was referring to the great industrial combinations; to their 


66 4 99 
of “Finance 
By HENRY GEORGE, JR. acquisition and ruthless use of privileges in destroying competition, 
and to their stock-market manipulations, His speech struck a respon- 


sive chord in the publie mind. What the consumer, the competitor, and the inventor asks is simply fair 
treatment—that the “cards ”’ shall not be “ stacked.’ 

With a view to showing the methods pursued in organization and manipulation of many of these giant 
industrial consolidations, PEARSON’S MAGAZINE will publish a series of articles from the pen of Henry 
George, Jr., Who has made a special study of typical cases. 


The Amalgamation, Inflation, and Manipulation of COPPER. 
is the subject of the first two articles of this series. THE ASPHALT BUBBLE is to be the third. 





Tom Nast GEN. U.S. GRANT was once asked to name the man whom he 


considered the greatest single figure to come out of the Civil War. He 
By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE _ replied without a moment’s hesitation: “* TOM NAST.” 

Shortly before his death Mr. Nast gathered together his old scrap-books and memoranda, in which were 
recorded the facts upon which his world-famous cartoons were built, and gave them into the keeping of his 
friend, Albert Bigelow Paine, with the announcement that Mr. Paine was to be his literary executor 

Forthwith Mr. Paine commenced work upon the memoirs of perhaps the greatest moulder oJ public 
opinion ever known, 

** PEARSON’S ” will shortly commence the publication of this most important set of papers 

The Overthrow of the Tweed Ring The Greeley Presidential Campaign 
The Civil -War Period The Garibaldi Campaign in Italy 
The Horrors of Slavery The Great Heenan-Sayers Fight i in London 
The Reconstruction Period The Blaine Presidential Campaign 
are a few of the subjects upon which is built this great series of articles which make so vivid 
a picture of the times when history was warm in the making. 





This second series is presented in response to the de- 
mands of ** PEARSON ™ readers, who enjoyed the first series 
running through six months of 1908. 

The author still insists that his identity must remain 
a secret, 

Following is the schedule thus far planned for the pub- 
lication of this great series of entrancing stories of govern- 


Monsieur A. V. will resume 
The Revelations of 
an International Spy 


mental intrigue : 


The Ruse of the Dowager Empress The Abdication of Francis Joseph 
The Death of Queen Draga 








ADVENTURES OF CAPT. HORN, Frank Rh. Stockton — y > » 
JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER.G. W. Cable kK’ ERY ‘‘ Pearson”’ subscriber receives 


GALLEG HER and OTHER STORIES, Richard Harding Davis d ° — 
great book-purchasing privileges. As 


PASTIME STORIES, Thomas Nelson Page 

ST. IVES, Robert Louis Stevenson | es ° . 

A PASTEBOARD CROWN, Clara Morris | a means of introducing these special bene- 
FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY, Cyrus Townsend Brady 

THE CIRQUIT RIDER, Edward Eggleston 

THE ROGUE'S MARCH, E. VY . Hornung 

THE GARDEN OF EDEN, Blanche Willis Howard 
THAT LASS O° LOWRIES, Francis Hodgson Burnett 
THRE INLANDER, Harrison Robertson 

ON PETER’S ISLAND, Arthur R. Ropes 

THE HOUSE OF EGREMONT, Molly Elliot Seawell 
THE HEART OF TOIL, Octave Thanet 


fits to you we make the following offer : 


‘** Pearson’s’’ for one year, $1.00) For 
Any one of these books $I. 25 


originally issued at. 50 





PEARSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. D, 2-20 Astor Place, NEW YORK 























“A Dainty Story, Quite out of the Common 


“It is a dainty little story, and quite out of the common. _ It furnishes an hour’s enjoyable reading, and can 
not fail to move tender feelings as well as to cause smiles.’’— Daily Evening Telegraph, Phila. 


The Transfiguration of Miss Philura 


This clever story is based on the theory that every physical need and every desire of 
the human heart can be claimed and received from the “ Encircling Good” by the true 
believer. By FLORENCE Morse KItNGsLEy, author of “ Titus,” “ Stephen,” “ Prisoners of 
the Sea,” etc. 12mo, cloth, dainty binding. 40 cents, net; by mail, 45 cents. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 


| 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Reaching the Shut-in Mind 


Laura Bridgman 


Dr. Howe's Famous Pupil and What He Taught Her 


The remarkable story of Dr. Samuel G. Howe’s suc- 
cessful pioneer efforts in teaching the deaf, dumb, 
blind; told authentically by Maup Howe and 
FLoxence Howe HAL. t. 

William Dean Howells says: ‘The wonderful 
work of Dr. Howe should not be forgotten in this day 
of Helen Keller, and her liberation with the key that 
unlocked the cell of Laura Bridgman.” 

Illustrated, Crown 8vo. %1.50 net; post- 

paid 81.63. 





Laura E. Richard’s New Book 


The Golden Windows 


A captivating book of fables for old and young, by the 
popular author of ‘‘ Captain January,”’ etc. 

“* Forty- four fables, simply written and exquisitely 
conceived.” —Boston Herald. 

** Will be read with interest by the oldest members of 
the household as well as the children.”— St. Louis 
Globe Democrat. 

Handsomelv illustrated and embellished. 
12mo, $1.50 po _tpaid. 





te Send for Illustrated Fall Announcements 


LITTLE, BROWN @ CO., Publishers, BOSTON 











A Brilliant, Artistic Story 


* Here is the He of the artist, nervous, brilliant, 
at once delicate and strong. Every speech 
lives and glows.” — The London Times. 


LOVE AND THE 
SOUL HUNTERS 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
(Mrs. Craigie) 


NOVEL which is considered one of 
the most successful literary achieve- 
ments of this gifted author. 
‘« Full of Daintiness and Sparkle’’ 


‘The daintiness and sparkle of her work are indis- 
putable.”— The New York Times. 

‘* Every page is rich in these little touches, the little 
half-lights and suggestions which reflect not so much 
the practised as the instinctively skilful hard.’”’— 7he 
New York Tribune. 

‘‘ There is hardly a page that does not sparkle with 
at least one c lever saying. <, ou can not skip it because 
you read with enjoyment.’’—Aforning Post. 


12mo, Cloth. 343 pages. $1.50 post-paid 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 














Vital Helps for All Nerve Sufferers 


NERVES IN 
DISORDER 


By A. T. Schofield, M.D., MLR.GS.E. 


Every affliction resulting from 
the nerves is treated by this 
high and unquestioned author- 
ity. The book seeks to dispel 
ignorance regarding all func- 
tional nerve diseases and to set 
forth the most advanced and valuable scientific 
principles for successfully treating these troubles. 

“Tt is a work valuable alike to professional and 
non-professional readers, and if carefully read will 
be found of great help in the prevention and cure 
of many forms of nervous troubles common to-day.’ 

Philadelphia Teioqnayh. 

“The reading of this book will do much to relieve 
the neediess sufferings of nervous people, which are 
due to a lack of understanding of the disease.”— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 

“The book is eminently sane, moderate, and thor- 
oughly scientific in tone. To all suffering from 
nervous diseases, to all interested in the study and 
treatment of such disorders, we unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend it.”—Health Culture, New York. 


12mo, Cloth, 218 pp. $1.50 postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK | 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


‘Read it—Jew or Gentile—rich or poor—if you have a heart that even half quickens at the recounting of a plucky fight.”—Davenport Times. 


THAT PRINTER OF UDELL’ 


A Story of the Middle West, by HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


Nine Illustrations by Cilbert. 


‘*Full of movement and passion.” —Standard, Chicago. 

* Excellent character creation.”’— Republic, St. Louis 

“The equal of ‘ David Harum.’ ’’— Pittsburgh Leader. 

**One of the most wholesome and strengthening brain 
products of the season.’’—A déany Press. 

** Done to the life.” —Chicago Tribune. 


For Sale at all Bookstores, or by the Publishers direct. 


468 Pages. i2mo. 


‘‘Absorbing, thoughtful novel.’’—Xansas City Journal, 


“Strength and virility combined.”’— Literary World, 
Boston, 


‘‘Wring tears and laughter.”’— Record-Herald, Chicago. 
‘* There is character in the touch.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 








Cloth. Cilt Top. $1.50. 


‘Well written 
York Times. 

** A thoroughly good novel.”’— Boston Globe. 

** Tt is human to the very core.”’ 


and decidedly interesting.”—New 


— Nashville American. 
** Altogether an estimable story.”—New York Sun. 


Our Mail Order Book Catalogue of all Publishers for 1904 is ready (448 pages), FREE. Write for it. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 266-268 Wabash Ave., 


CHICAGO, iLL. 








A new and revised edition of the author’s previous work 
**The Ten Commandments in the 19th Century”’ 





THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
AND THE LORD'S PRAYER 


By FERDINAND S. SCHENCK, D.D, 


Professor of Practical Theology, Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed (Dutch) Church in America, New Brunswick 


The author takes up each of the ten command- 
ments in order, and applies them socially, com- 
mercially, politically, and religiously. He also 
points out the wealth of meaning contained in 
the Lord’s Prayer. 





12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net, By Mail,$1.10 
Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., New York 
















GOUT 
, Memos 


SPECIAL QFFER 


— Henry of Navarre to and through the reign 
of Du Barry (whose personal memoirs occupy 
four of the volumes) this set of books covers the back- 
stairs-and-kitchen-gossip side of French Court history, 
much as Guizot covers its outward manifestations. 
And where so much was set afoot with secret and 
obscure design, where so little was open and above- 
board, where boudoir councils dictated treaties and the 
wounded vanity of favorites instigated campaigns, 
where a low-born woman’s caprice could send forth 
the torch to lay waste the half of Europe, it is impossi- 
ble to comprehend the curious events of history with- 
out knowing the intimate details of those underlying 
causes. It is characteristic of these Memoirs that in 
dealing with the peculiar affairs which are associated 
in every one’s mind with French Court history of the 
period, their very simplicity and frankness purge them 
of all offense. 

The undersigned controls a few sets of these personal 
French Court Memoirs (translated with fidelity into 
English), which can be secured, in complete sets only, 
at a very low price and on small month y payments, if 
preferred, provided application be made at once. 

These few copies are from a limited numbered and 
registered de /uxe edition, bound up to sell at $10a 
volume. But through a binder’s error the leather of 
the volumes is imperfectly matched; consequently it 
becomes advisable to dispose of them outside of regu- 
lar subscription channels, and at a price about equal to 
the value of the unbound sheets. 

A booklet fully describing the edition will be sent, 
together with price particulars, if you sign and send the 
inquiry slip below a¢ once. Address 


J. B. Chadbourne, 11 East 16th St., New York 


Please send me particulars—advertisement in 
Tue Liter iry Dicest, Nov, 7, ’03. 


Name 
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OrriciALLyY ApopteDp BY THE New York City 
ScHOOLS AND New York STATE REGENTs. 


39 Volumes—Authors and Their Works. 

2 Volumes— Songs, Hymns and Lyrics. 

2 Volumes—Dictionary of Authors. 

2 Volumes—Synopses of Noted Books. 

1 Volume—Index and Guide to Systematic 
Readings. 


46 Volumes in all. 
20,000 pages and 800 illustrations. 


The work of 300 ‘editors, critics and scholars 


It contains the best of science, philosophy, 
history, biography, poetry, humor, travel, 
fiction, oratory, essays, letters—in a word, 
all the best and most lasting literary thought 
of sixty centuries. 


What Purchasers Say 

S.S, McClure; ‘It is undoubtedly the most suc- 
cessful publication ever undertaken in this country, if 
not in the world.” 

Philip D. Armour : ‘“‘I gave Armour Institute of 
Technology a set of the Warner Library and took one 
for myself, because I am convinced that it is the most 
valuable set of books for private or public library now 
to be had.” 

General Fitzhugh Lee; ‘‘The ‘Library of the 
World’s Best Literature’ is the most valuable and 
fascinating work I have ever had in my library.” 

Rev. Charles James Wood, LL.D.: ‘‘ The War- 
ner Library will prove the force that starts anew epoch 
in the inte lectual life of the American people.” 





|The Library of ALL Authors! 


It is a serious problem, this of buying the 
right books. There are so many of them, 
and one’s shelfroom is so small that the at- 
tempt to collect an adequate library seems 
hopeless. 

But suppose a great scholar, assisted by 
300 editors, should collect the best stories, 
poems, essays, orations, histories, biogra- 
phies, etc., from all over the world—suppose 
he should summarize the work of every 
author during sixty centuries of the world’s 
history—would you not believe that a set of 
books containing all this material would 
solve your library problem ? 

That is precisely what Charles Dudley 
Warner did in 


The Famous Warner Library 


OF THE WORLD'S BEST LITERA- 
TURE. He brought together in forty-six 


beautiful volumes the best literary products 
of every nation, living and dead. The 
Koran, the Talmud, the Egyptian Book of 
the Dead, and Icelandic writings are found 
side by side with stories by Dickens, Scott, 
Kipling, Stevenson, and poems and essays 
from every famous pen. While the illustra- 
tions from great paintings, illuminated 
manuscripts and drawings aid to establish 
this as a Complete Survey of Literature ! 


A Unique Feature 


Another distinguishing feature of the fam- 
ous WARNER LIBRARY is its series of critical 
and interpretative essays upon every worthy 
author. These essays enable the reader 
easily to become versed in every author and 
and every school of writing, They are found 
in no other collection of books, and the libra- 
rians of great public libraries refer to WAR- 
NER for guidance. 


The Public Opinion Club 


Recognizing the value of this unique set 
of books, Public Opinion obtained control of 
an entire edition, and formed a Half Price 
club for the distribution of sets direct to 
readers—thus saving bookdealers’ profits 
—on easy monthly payments. ‘This is 
a rare opportunity to equip your 
home with the finest library ever 
gathered together since the art 
of making books began. 

Cut off the coupon below 
and send it to us To-Day! 
It will bring full particu- 
lars and handsome spec- 
imen pages without cost 
to you; also a 


Sample Copy Free 


of “Public Opinion,” 
the most instruct- 
tive weekly maga- 
zine published, 
containing the 
news of the 
world for 


91 and 93 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen : Please 
send without cost to 
me, sample copy of 
* Public Opinion,” also 
sample pages and full 
particulars of your adver- 
tising offer of the * Library 
of The World’s Best Litera- 
ture.” 
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TITTLEBAT TITMOUSE 


—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 





SECOND EDITION! 


A New Illustrated Edition 
WARREN’S Famous Novel, 


TITTLEBAT TITMOUSE 


of DR. SAMUEL 


Edited by CYRUS 


TOWNSEND BRADY, with the Special Author- 
ization and Approval of E. Walpole Warren, D.D., 


Son of the Author 


One of the Great Novels of the World 
65 DRAWINGS BY WILL CRAWFORD 


‘‘A veritable masterpiece.”"—New York Times. 


“It ought to commend itself to those who love a good 
story well told, and having some meaning to it.”—David J. 
Brewer, Associate Justice, Supreme Court of the United /.]} 
States. 

‘““A novel of remarkable power.”—Lyman 
Abbott, D.D. 


“One of the most popular novels of the 
century.’’— Dictionary of National Biography. 


I2mo, Cloth. 
At all Bookstores 





Price, $1.50 








OILY GAMMON,. 


FUNK &G WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 





NEW YORK 








** The cyclopedia is so absolutely indispensable. 


The favorite book of Quotations among the leading Writers, Speakers, Editors, Lawyers, and other Professional Men 


(NOTE THE DISTINGUISHED NAMES BELOW) 





We rejoice in it.’,—SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, 


“‘ There is a place for it in every school, home, and public library, and it should fill that place at once.’”,-—Epvucation, Boston, 
“The wisdom of the wise and the experience of ages may be preserved in a quotation” 


Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations 


Compiled by J. K. HOYT 


Over thirty thousand choice quotations, embracing a comprehensive list of subjects, with eighty-six thousand lines of concord- 
ance ; also an Appendix containing quotations from the modern foreign languages, Latin law terms, etc. Every quotation is 
selected with discrimination as to its pertinence to the subject of which it treats, the prominence and authority of its author, 


and its probable usefulness to the user. 


The wide popularity of the cyclopedia among literary and professional men and the 


emphatic commendations from high authorities have abundantly attested the value of the work to writers, speakers, lawyers, 

ministers, teachers, and others who have occasion to strengthen or beautify their written or spoken words by apt quotations. 
SOME OF ITS EMINENT USERS AND THEIR EMPHATIC OPINIONS AS TO ITS WORTH 

Hon, Horace Porter, U. S. Ambas-, Ex-Pres. Benjamin Harrison 


sador to France 


** A work which will commend itself 
to all scholars. No library will be com- 
plete without it.” 


Hon. Joseph H. Choate, U.S. Min- 
ister to England 
*‘T have always found this cyclo- 
edia the most complete and useful 
book of the kind ever published."’ 
Gen. Stewart L. Woodford 
*‘It has been to me a practical help.” 


Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., ex-Pres. 
of Yale University 





** The cyclopedia will be of great val- 
us and usefulness to many persons. ”’ 
Wm, Cleaver Wilkinson, D.D., 

University of Chicago 

‘**It is an extraordinary rich the- 
saurus of choice quotations, selected 
from a vast range of literature.” 
Judge Albert Haight, Court of Ap- 

peals, State of New York 

‘*As an aid to the scholar and as a 


book of reference it is of rare value."’| 


William Hayes Ward, D,D., Editor 
The Independent 


**Invaluable to the writer who has 


‘It isa belp and pleasure to many.” | constantly to verify quotations.” 





Goldwin Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. 
‘The claim to a novelty in the abun- 

dance of its matter and to be arranged 

on a new principle is well founded.” 

W. J. Rolfe, M.A., D.L., Harvard 
University 
‘By far the most complete and sat 

isfactory work of its class. 

Hon. Samuel J. Randall, ex-Speak- 
er of the House ot Representatives 
‘*T consider it the best book of quo 

tations which 1 have seen.”’ 

Pres. Francis L. Patton, Princeton 
University 


“It is prepared with very great care 
and is very complete.” 





Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt 
‘* The work is indispensable to the 
scholar and the author."’ 
Hon Geo. F. Edmunds 
“Tt is the best work of the kind 
with which I am acquaiuted.”’ 
Prof. Wm. Hand Browne, Jolins 
Hopkins University 
‘*Remarkably copious and accu- 
rate in its extracts. and is admirably 


arranged for convenience of refer- 
ence.” 


Hon. Wallace D. Bassford, House 
of Representatives 


‘“*I am much impressed with its 
usefulness and general excellence.”’ 


Buckram, Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards, Price $6 00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; 
Full Morocco, $12.00. 8vo,6 1-2 Inches Wide, 10 Inches Long, 2 1-2 Inches Thick. 1205 Pages 
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50c 


a Month 


The 


Greatest Works 


OF THE 


RLD’S 








GREATES 











We take the risk and 
ship entire set on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. 


The 


SULENTISTS 











SIX HANDSOME VOLUMES 


The 


Review of Reviews 


The Triumphs of Invention, Discovery, and Exploration narrated by the men who won them for the world 


This series of the Little Masterpieces is a vast scientific library condensed for the average reader who wants to understand the wonders of 
the telegraph, the camera, the steam engine, modern medicine, astronomy, and natural science. 


TWO FULL YEARS 


technical discussion, but is edited for the average man or woman, and is truly fascinating reading. 


eager to absorb its quantities of useful 


Ex-President Grover Cleveland writes : 





THE 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The Presidential election impending 
and the many notable public questions 
and problems before this country and 
the world will make The Review of 
Reviews more than ever indispensable. 

The American Monthly Review of 
Reviews is the one important magazine 
in the world giving—in its pictures, its 
text, in its contributed articles, editori- 
als, and departments—a comprehensive 
and timely record of the world’s current 
history. 


“THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD” 


Subscribers often write that Dr. Albert 
Shaw’s editorials in the opening depart- 
ment, ** The Progress of the World,” are 
alone fully worth the subscription price 
of the magazine. Here the editor gives 
inconnected paragraphs, illustrated with 
timely pictures and cartoons, an account 
of what the world, and particularly 
America, has been doing during the 
month immediately past. The political 
situation is impartially explained, inter- 
national happenings are chronicled, 
great economic movements discussed. 

The greatest men and women in pub- 
lic life rely on this magazine to give them 
an alert, accurate, and dignified account 
of what is going on in the world. Hun- 
dreds of readers have testified to the fact 
that it will help every man or woman in 
a profession or business, and will stimu- 
late the intellectua: growth of intelli- 
gent people in their homes. 


i. 





The Review of Reviews Company 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


knowledge. 


‘* Tt seems to me that I have never seen more valuable information and study gathered together in smaller 

and yet not destructively cramped compass, or in a more attractive form.” 

Nine dollars and fifty cents worth for $6.50, payable in little monthly sums mailed in a coin-carrier which we 
provide from month to month. Send first payment in stamps. 


Partial List of what is in the 


LITTLE MASTERPIECES OF SCIENCE 
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LIFE SKETCHES OF UTOPIAN LEADERS 


Full of interesting anecdotes and ac- 
counts of their various accomplish- 
ments will be found in 


History o Socialism 
In the United States 


By MORRIS HILLQUIT 


A complete account of the origin, de- 
velopment and present status of socialistic 
movements throughout the United States, 
indispensable to an intelligent appreciation 
of socialism as it exists in this country. 


A FEW OF THE INTERESTING 
PERSONALITIES DESCRIBED 


Robert Owen, the Scotch philanthropist who 
transformed a factory town, introduced legislative 
reforms for the benefit of workingmen, and finally 
came to the United States to found model com- 
munities. 

Charles Fourier, the taciturn French philoso- 
pher and writer, who evolved an elaborate social 
system With the Phalanx as its unit, and with an 
organization for world-wide application. 

Albert Brisbane, the son of a well-to-do land 
owner of Batavia, N. Y., who was the foremost ad- 
vocate of Fourierism in the United States, a man of 
learning, an author of ability, and the close friend 
of Horace Greeley. 

Wilhelm Weitling, a German tailor who be- 
came an enthusiastic apostle of communism, and 
came to the United States to form many labor or- 
ganizations among German workingmen. 

Henry George, the sailor, printer, writer, and 
single-tax advocate, author of the celebrated book, 
“ Progress and Poverty,” and an eloquent orator. 

Edward Bellamy, the journalist and cele- 
brated author of the Utopian novel “* Looking Back- 
ward,” which resulted in the “nationalist ’’ move- 
ment, including over half a million people in this 
country alone. 
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Poocher 


A Captivating Irish Story 


“Full of the most refreshing Irish wit 
and humor ’’— Louisville Christian Observer. 

“Irresistible eloquence, wit and fun.” 
—The Bookseller, Chicago. 

‘*Related in the very spirit of Irish 
humor,.”— Denver Times. 

“A diverting little volume of Irish sport 
and fun.”— Boston Herald. 

*“Genaine Jrish humor makes this vol- 
ume captivating.” — Rochester Herald. 

“It will keep you in good humor.”— 
Unity, Chicago, 

**Fiction that will repay reading.’’~ 
Evening Post, New York. 

‘*‘Irrepressibly fanny.”—Syracuse Herald. 

**No one who likes fooling mixed with 
brains can afford to miss it.”—Cleveland 
Le ader. 

“Four more delightful bits of Celtic 
philosophy and humor have not come to 
us.” Philadelphia Record, 

‘These rollicking tales each have a sur- 
prise at the end like the snap of a steel 
spring.”— Pittsburg Gazette. 

“These stories are told in inimitable 
style.”— Newark Advertiser. 

“The stories are humorous and full of 
light - heartedness.”—Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er. 

**The stories are genuinely humorous.” 
—Washington Star, 





Grace Duffie Boylan, Author and Critic, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

“The Red Poocher is an Irish Robin Hood 
of infinite wit and irrepressible humor, whom 
I hope to see soon on the stage in a five-act 
comedy. For the author has but to add a blue- 
eyed colleen in a scarlet cloak, and then ring 
up the curtain on a true scene from the every- 
day annals of Ireland. The book ic so bright, 
so whimsy, that it must appear to others, as it 
does to me, one of the most attractive little 
volumes of the year.” 
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Third 
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With Map 
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JUSTIN MCCARTHY New York 


MR. McCARTHY AT HIS BEST 
American Monthly Review of Reviews, New 
York : ** The qualities of style that have contributed 
so greatly to the popularity of Mr. MeCarthy’s earlier 
works are present in this little volume to a marked 
degree. In clearness and in grace of expression, 
certainly no contemporary English writer can be 
said to surpass the author.” 
UNSWAYED BY PREJUDICE 
New York Times Saturday Review: * Clear 
in his literary style, and in the narration of histori- 
cal events, he is unswayed by race prejudice.” 
WRITTEN IN A CHARMINGSTYLE 
New York Press: * Written in Mr. McCarthy's 
always charming style and with his equally inevita- 
ble good nature.” 
CLEAR, FAIR AND UNPREJUDICED 
Indianapolis News: “An admirably fair, un- 


prejudiced and clear statement of the history of the 
Irish race.” 

















THE BOOK FOR BUSY READERS 

Washington Times: ‘It gives the history of 
Ireland in a condensed form, suitable for busy 
readers, and is clearly and thoughtfully written.” 

The Cleveland Leader ; ** His story is as fasci- 
nating as a novel; it has the sweep of history and 
the actuality of good newspaper work. And this is 
done—a graphic Uluminative history of Ireland 
given—in less than 200 pages.” 


A MODEL OF CONCISENESS 
Mail and Express, New York: “A model of 
lucid condensation. . . . This little volume contains 
all—literally all the information that the average 
man needs, to acquire a thorough Knowledge of the 
history of Ireland.” 


LIGHT UPON OBSCURE HISTORY 
The Book News, Philadelphia: “.. . It will 
shed light upon the history of an island which, for 
most readers, is wrapt in obscurity, but which has 
a past rich in poetry, full of heroic traditions, and 
at one period profoundly tinging the thought of all 
Christendom.” 


CHARMING PICTURE OF IRISH PEOPLE 

Toledo Daity Blade: “ , . . Charming in liter- 
ary style and calm and unbiased in opinion, _Ire- 
land, from the earliest times down to the present 
day, is considered from a broad and impartial 
standpoint and with a clear understanding of the 
peculiarities of the Celtic race.” 

POLITICAL PERSONNEL VIVIDLY PICTURED 

Journal-News, Evansville, Ind.: ‘The person- 
nel of the various parties in Irish political history is 
presented briefly:but vividly and clearly. ... It is 
an admirably fair, unprejudiced, and clear state- 
ment of the history of the Irish race.” 
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of the entire subject of preventive medicine intended for both profession and laity 


oo work, of vast importance to the human race, provides an authoritative exposition 

















“« To the medical profession the work appeals with force as being the only one in 
the language which covers the whole ground, and to the unprofessional reader it has 
value for the suggestion it gives for individual conduct so as to keep in perfect health.”’ 

—CLEVELANr PLAIN DEALER. 


6e PREVENTION 
OF DISEASE 


BY AVTHORITIES OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 


Translated from the German by Wilmott Evans 


INTRODUCTION BY H. TIMBRELL BULSTRODE, M.D. 


Medical Department of H. M. Local Government Board, Lecturer on Public Health in the Medical School 
of Charing Cross Hospital, Honorary Member of the Council of the Epidemological Society of London, etc 


i ees work presents the latest opinion and the most conclusively demonstrated fact on 

the prevention of every important form of human disease. It is the first work in the 
English language to provide research from eminent specialists and authorities on this entire 
vast subject. {ts dignity and importance as a vital contribution to progressive medical science, 
and as an aid in providing humanity with the means toward securing relief from physical 
suffering, have won for it profound appreciation from ,both laity and profession. The 
prophylactic methods of all nations are considered and explained. The history and growth 
of preventive measures are thoroughly yet concisely set forth. Each of the separate organs, 
systems and tissues of the body is systematically treated. The great scope which exists for 
preventive measures, the vast amount of working material provided in this work will be 
apparent to all who avail themselves of its instructive contents. 


A Brief List of Some of the Subjects Treated 


Hygiene, Sanitation, Diet, Habits, Mind, Medicine, Surgery, Prophylactics 
Diseases of Women, Children, Infectious Diseases 
Venereal Disorders, Nervous Disorders, Mental Disorders 
Diseases of the Eye, Ear, Nose, Throat, Teeth, Mouth, Skin, Blood, Digestive 
Organs, Heart, Lungs, Urinary and Generative Organs, Etc,, Etc. 


COMMENDED BY THE PROFESSION AND THE PRESS 


Medical Men Indorse It | Praise from the Medical Press 


Written by men eminent in their specialty, it will be (Continued) 
of great value to the physician. Each subject is pre- ’ 
sented thoroughly wad tenet attractively. —Francis A. The medical officer of health as wellas the general 
Seratchley, M.D., University and Bellevue Hospital | Practitioners will derive ~" Ragagtisg from it.—Mil- 
Medical College New York City waukee Medical Journal, 

é ‘ i 


“a : ee -epe It appeals to the thoughtful practitioner, the sani- 
it “ethapie= pital production in he bnhog =i as W iitiam tarian, and _ medical health officers —Philadelphia 
P. Spratling, M.D., Supt. Craig Colony for Epi- dt faa 
. a , Medical World, 
leptics, Sonyea, N. Y é : = : 
The authorship represents as fine an array of medi- 


It will be of great profit to me, and I consider it a | ¢al talentas is to be found in the world, and the quality 


contribution to medical literature of exceeding impor- | of work does not belie the authorship. The work is a 
tance. The articles are by men of the highest reputa- | very readable one—valuable to the practitioner, inter- 
tion —Daniel B. St. John Rovsa, M.D., New | esting to the layman.—Medical Standard, New 
York. York. ; 

Many will be both astonished and delighted at the 
very broad sense in which the term preventive medi- 
cine is used.— Medical Record, New York. 

I am delighted with the work. It should be in the The work is clear, practical and reliable, and should 
library and read by every progressive physician, asit is «| be carefully studied by all progressive physicians.— 
full of practical advice such as is daily needed in prac- | The Southern Clinic, Richmond, Va. 
tice. —TL. J. Charlton, M.D., Savannih, Ga. 


I am making daily use of it, and would not like to 
be without it.- W. W, Clapp, M.D., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


I am studying it, and I feel that it is going to be a Commended by Daily Press 
valuable help to me in my practice, as it possesses to a : : 
remarkable degree just what is essential, and gives this The w ork SaRy be warmly commended to medical 
in most cases in a very practical manner.—R. F, | Mer as well as the lay reader.—San Francisco 
Macfarlane, M.D., Tong Island City. Chronicle. 


Its predominating practicality will draw to it the 
Praise from the Medical Press moe it deserves. —Boston Evening Tran- 
“e important contribution towards the development There is no doubt that the publishers have rendered 
ot preventive medicine.— The Lancet, a public service by publishing this work.—The Sun, 
The work is a distinctly valuable one. Those con- New York, in a 34g column review, 
sulting the different sections will seldom fail to dis- It offers a sound and healthy code of life for all who 
cover matter of interest and practical utility. British | are not physically perfect, which few people are.— 
Medical Journal, Springfield Republican. 
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TOLSTOY AND 
His MESSAGE 


ERNEST H. CROSBY 


"T Sus little volume gives an intimate view 
of the personality, character, and dra- 
matic events in the life of the distinguished 
Russian writer and reformer, and clearly sets 
forth all of Tolstoy’s ethical, social, and relig- 
ious beliefs, accompanying this exposition 
by a concise interpretation of the great 
teacher’s philosophy of life. 


Boston Herald: “It throws a charming light on 
Tolstoy’s personality.” 

Pittsburg Dispatch: “The struggle of a great 
soul to solve the meaning of life—that is the inspir- 
ing theme of Mr. Crosby’s biography of Tolstoy.” 

Philadelphia Inquirer: “It is brief and to the 
point, and will give to many a comprehension of 
the man and his philosophy which they cannot else- 
where obtain in so small compass.”” 

Washington Post: “This short essay should be 
of inestimable value to those who have never had 
the opportunity to read the writings of this incom- 
parable man.” 

Pittsburg Gazette: “It is a fervent and forcibly 
written book, cogent and interesting.” 

Philadelphia Item: **A convincing and neces- 
sary synopsis of this much misunderstood man’s 
purpose.” 

Religious Telescope, Dayton, 0.: “He does not 
merely explain the social and religious view of the 
Russian teacher, but he illustrates them from his 
own experience, and contends masterfully for their 
adoption.” 

St. Paul Dispatch: “The students of Tolstoy 
will find much in this bright, vigorous little book 
to commend and think upon.” 
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TYPIGAL ELDERS 
AND DEACONS 


By Rev. James M. Campbell 
(““HAMISH MANN”) 


Character impressions of distinctive types 
of elders and deacons, written in the au- 
thor’s captivating style. 


‘His observation, trenchant wit, and kindly humor 
help to make his book ‘meaty.’ He has a fund of 
anecdotes well in hand, and salted down with wise 
epigrams that are sure to make a hit with all classes of 
readers.”’—/ndianapolis Sunday Sentine/. 

““Itis the kind ot book which every minister of ex- 
perience has the materials to write, if he only had the 
knack.”— Newark Daily Advertiser 

““With mingled wit and wisdom does Dr. Campbell 
hit off the characteristics of the many kinds of church 
officers he has known in his ministry, drawing the line 
judiciously between presentation which is too personal 
to be pleasant, and that which is too abstract to be 
interesting.”’—S?. Pau/ Dispatch 

“‘ Entertaining sketches of typical persons in the 
church work of every community.’’—<?. Louis G obe- 
Democrat. 
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$1 net. By mail, $1.07 
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